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FOUR OUTSTANDING COLLECTIONS 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


In addition to the largest depository of Missouri records in the world 
and its well-known library and reference facilities on Missouriana, the State 
Historical Society of Missouri has four outstanding collections open for in- 
spection in the Society's rooms in the University of Missouri library building 
in Columbia. All members of the Society and their friends and the general 
public are invited to see these collections when they are in Columbia: 


THE GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM ART COLLECTION 


The George Caleb Bingham Art Collection is headed by ‘‘Order No. 11” 
or ‘‘Martial Law,’’ Missouri's most famous historical painting. This canvas is 
a vivid portrayal of the cruelties of General Thomas Ewing's order depopulat- 
ing a section of western Missouri during the Civil War to rid the area of bush- 
whackers. Other Bingham paintings in the collection include portraits of 
James Shannon, John Woods Harris, and Vinnie Ream Hoxie, and two genre 
paintings called ‘‘Watching The Cargo’’ or “Lighter Relieving A Steamboat 
Aground,"’ and “Scene on the Ohio.’’ “Order No. 11" now hangs in the So- 
ciety’s reading room. 


THE DANIEL R. FITZPATRICK COLLECTION 


The Daniel R. Fitzpatrick Collection of cartoon drawings for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch includes 1,332 original sketches by the internationally famous 
editorial cartoonist. The cartoons cover the period from 1917 to 1945. They 
are mainly in the field of Missouriana with a number relating to national and 
international affairs. Mr. Fitzpatrick's work, which has been displayed in 
one-man shows in domestic and foreign museums, has been awarded numerous 
prizes including the Pulitzer prize of 1926. The collection was given to the 
Society by Mr. Fitzpatrick. 


THE J. CHRISTIAN BAY COLLECTION 


The J. Christian Bay Collection, one of the rare selected libraries of Middle 
Western Americana in the United States, consists of more than 3,600 items of 
information fundamental in the history and literature in America's great 
“Middle Border.’’ The collection is a unit of historical information on this 
part of the United States. Named in honor of its creator, J. Christian Bay, 
librarian emeritus of the John Crerar Library of Chicago and an outstanding 
scholar and bibliographer, the Bay Collection is housed in a special rare book 
room. 


THE THOMAS HART BENTON GALLERY 


The Thomas Hart Benton Gallery of historic art includes The Year of 
Peril series of paintings: eight historical canvases of 1942, painted by the 
Missouri artist, Thomas Hart Benton. Another closely associated Benton 
painting, entitled ‘‘The Negro Soldier’’ and painted at the same time as The 
Year of Peril series, is also on display in the Benton Gallery. The paint- 
ings were first used by the government of the United States in propaganda work 
in the form of reproductions distributed overseas. The Year of Peril paintings 
were presented to the Society by the Abbott Laboratories and Mr. Benton 
presented ‘‘The Negro Soldier’’ canvas to the Society. 
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THE EVENING AND THE MORNING STAR 
BY LOY OTIS BANKS* 


Located only twelve miles from the state’s western 
boundary and about three miles south of the Missouri River, 
Independence was destined in 1827 to assume the role of a 
frontier boom town. For those whose destiny lay westward, 
with the wagon trains headed down the Santa Fe Trail, it 
was to become an important supply center. Here within a 
few years blacksmiths, storekeepers, and horse and fur 
traders would find what seemed a never-ceasing demand for 
their goods and services, and a Mexican dollar would buy 
either. 


But Independence was only a raw village with a few 
scattered houses, a log courthouse, and a half-dozen stores 
when Joseph Smith looked down at it for the first time from 
a summit near the Blue River. Even so, from a distance the 
land looked promising. It seemed to him then a valley of 
peace, the promised land for his people. 


THE STAR IS BORN! 


Independence had no printing press and only one church 
when Joseph Smith and his followers arrived in the frontier 
town in the summer of 1831. Parley P. Pratt, who had been 


*LOY OTIS BANKS, & native Missourian, received a B. S. degree in education 
from Central Missouri State College in 1941 and a B.J. and M.A. from the 
University of Missouri in 1948. He served for two years in World War II as 
deck officer aboard the USS Fond du Lac and USS Missoula. He is now an 
instructor in English and journalism at Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia, Kansas. 

1Title: The Evening and the Morning Star, 1832-1834. Price: $1.00 per year. 
First issue: June, 1832. Last issue: September, 1834. Periodicity: Monthly. 
Publication was suspended during August, September, October, and November, 
1833. Publishers: Independence, Missouri, W. W. Phelps and Company, June, 
1832-July, 1833; Kirtland, Ohio, Oliver Cowdery, December, 1833-September, 
1834. All numbers from June, 1832, to July, 1833, were reprinted by F. G. 
Williams and Company at Kirtland, Ohio, in 1835, with revisions. Editors: 
William Wine Phelps, June, 1832-July, 1833; Oliver Cowdery, December, 1833- 
September, 1834. References: Elbert A. Smith, ‘‘Forerunners of the Saints’ 
Herald,"’ Saints’ Heraid, LVII (January 26, 1910), 81; Minnie Organ, ‘History 
of the County Press,’’ Missouri Historica] Review, IV (January, 1910), 123. 
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sent out several months before with Oliver Cowdery, Peter 
Whitmer, and Ziba Peterson as missionaries among Missouri’s 
Indians, reported this fact in September, 1831, at a con- 
ference of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
held at Hiram, Ohio. The Church leaders thereupon in- 
structed William W. Phelps ‘‘to stop at Cincinnati on his 
way to Missouri and purchase a press and type, for the pur- 
pose of establishing and publishing a monthly paper at 
Independence, Jackson County, Missouri . . . ’” 


The Church recognized in Phelps a capable organizer. 
A poet-journalist from Canandaigua, New York, where he 
had edited a party newspaper, Phelps came to Kirtland, 
Ohio, in May, 1831, and a month later became a member of 
the Church. With Oliver Cowdery, a former Manchester, 
New York, school teacher, and John Whitmer, the son of 
Peter Whitmer, to assist, the firm of W. W. Phelps and 
Company was more than adequately staffed to publish the 
proposed sixteen-page monthly. 


For the sake of sound, as well as sequence, the title 
should have read, ““The Morning and the Evening Star.” 
But Joseph Smith, W. W. Phelps, and the small group of 
Church leaders were less interested in the laws of euphony 
than in finding an accurate symbol for their publication. 
“As the forerunner of the night of the end, and the mes- 
senger of the day of redemption,’ wrote Phelps in his pros- 
pectus, issued at Independence on February 23, 1832, ‘‘the 
Star will borrow its light from sacred sources ... .’"> And 
so was born The Evening and the Morning Star. 


The Star office, located in a two-story brick building on 
Liberty Street, south of Lexington, housed also The Upper 
Missouri Advertiser, a weekly newspaper devoted to general 
news and published by the Phelps firm.‘ Together, the 


2Times and Seasons, V (February 1, 1843), 481. 

3Walter W. Smith, ‘‘The Periodical Literature of the Latter Day Saints,’’ 
Journal of History, X1V (July, 1921), 257. 

‘Title: The Upper Missouri Advertiser, 1832-1833. 

First issue: August, 1832. Last issue: July, 1833. 

Periodicity: Weekly. 

Publishers: Independence, Missouri: W. W. Phelps and Company, 
August, 1832-July, 1833. 

Editor: W. W. Phelps, August, 1832-July, 1833. 
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papers employed a working force of seven. Issued monthly 
on a quarto sheet, the Star was printed in brevier type. In 
his prospectus, Editor Phelps had informed his readers that 
“if required,” a supplement containing advertisements would 
be published weekly.’ The Star, however, in its twenty-four 
numbers devoted little space to advertisements beyond list- 
ing for sale the Church’s own religious books and pamphlets.® 


Editor Phelps took great pride in the fact that the Star 
was located ‘‘about 120 miles west of any press in the state.’"7 
A pioneer religious journal, the Star was the first regularly 
published newspaper in Jackson County.® 


Since organization of the Church at Fayette, New York, 
on April 6, 1830, foremost and always had been the idea of 
the ‘“‘gathering.’’ Even in the first number of the Sear, 
Edward Partridge, who had made the trip west from St. 
Louis on foot with Joseph Smith, felt it was necessary to 
instruct members as to the nature of the gathering move- 
ment.® Prominently displayed was his address to ‘Saints 
Scattered Abroad,” in which he cautioned them against 
hasty emigration to Missouri.!° 


For a church that had been founded on revelation, it 
was not strange that almost the entire front page of its news- 
paper should be taken up by the “Articles and Covenants.” 
In publishing this statement of faith, the Star gave its-readers 
a preview of its coming preoccupation with fundamental 
church organization and doctrines, indicating already that 
it had virtually become the official organ of the Church. 


‘The Star for August, 1832, merely mentioned that ‘‘in connection with the 
Star we publish a weekly paper, entitled, The Upper Missouri Advertiser,” 
which would ‘‘contain sketches of the news of the day, politics, advertisements, 
and whatever tends to promote the interest of the great west.’ 

6An “Extra’’ was issued with the last number of the Star (July, 1833) 
published at Independence. 

7The Evening and the Morning Star, I (June, 1832), 6. 

“The year 1840 marks the establishment of the first newspaper [non- 
sectarian] at Independence, The Chronicle. Joseph Lancaster was publisher. '’— 
Minnie Organ, “History of the County Press,’ Missouri Historical Review, 
IV (January, 1910), 151. 

~The Western Mission left Kirtland, Ohio, in February, 1831. The mis- 
sionaries, composing about thirty elders, traveled in pairs, each taking a different 
route and ministering along the way.—Joseph A. Geddes, The United Order 
among the Mormons (New York, Thesis, Columbia Uni., 1922), p. 33. 
The Evening and the Morning Star, I (June, 1832), 2. 
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Comparatively few of the Star’s columns were filled 
with news from other papers. Under ‘Foreign News,” how- 
ever, were news bits from Portugal, Ireland, and France. 
“We select an item or two of foreign news to give the reader 
an idea of the world and its agitations at the present day,” 
explained the editor." Knowing the unreliability of much 
of the news of foreign countries, he wisely remarked that 
“in giving the News of the world, we take it as we find it, 
and will not be responsible for its truth.”"* Under ‘Worldly 
Matters” appeared brief gleanings from the New York 
Journal of Commerce, New York Courier and Enquirer, and 
the Christian Watchman. 


Although this first issue of the Star was essentially grave 
in tone, as were the twenty-three numbers which followed, 
Editor Phelps must have known that his readers would 
take an unfeigned delight in learning that “Robert Dale 
Owen, the free thinker, who was in favor of free intercourse 
independent of matrimony, has lately been married.” 


“Worldly Matters’’ soon became a lively column, with 
humor and pathos mixed. In September the Star reprinted 
under the heading, ‘‘Murder,” the Batavia Advocate’s ac- 
count of how John Steeprock, an Indian from the Tonne- 
wanda Reservation, beat his squaw to death after she ac- 
cused him of stealing pork. 


Many of the hymns written by Church members during 
the years 1832-34 were published first in the Star.* Notable 
among them was Phelps’ ‘‘Redeemer of Israel,’ which is 
still a favorite at Church conferences.“ Always reflecting 
the mission of the Church, their hymns bore such titles as 
“New Jerusalem,” ‘Zion, City of Our God,” and ‘God Our 
Guide.”” The last hymn contained two lines which then 
must have had a peculiar significance for Saints on the Mis- 
souri frontier: 


UThe Evening and the Morning Star, I (June, 1832), 7. 

12Loc. cit. 

Six hymns, including ‘Redeemer of Israel” and ‘‘Zion, City of Our God,”’ 
appeared on page eight of the June, 1832, number of the Star. 

“This song appears on page 190 of The Saints’ Hymnal, published by the 
Herald House, Independence, Missouri, for the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
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Guide us, O thou great Jehovah, 
Saints, unto the promised Land. 


Since many of the newly arrived Saints in Missouri 
were anxious to have back issues of the Star, Phelps notified 
his readers at the end of the year ‘‘that we are happy to say 
that with our present arrangements the subscribers to the 
reprinted Star will continue to receive its numbers... 
until the work is completed, having just engaged an ex- 
perienced and faithful workman to accomplish the same.’ 
Significant of the role which the Missouri River played in 
development of the West was W. W. Phelps’ further expla- 
nation concerning the Star reprints: 

For the benefit of those who receive their numbers at this office, we 


just say that as soon as navigation is opened we expect a bindery, which 
will enable us to bind in any manner for such as choose.¥ 


Although, as the Star reported in November, the num- 
ber of Saints in the regions surrounding Independence was 
eight hundred and thirty, certainly hundreds more were liv- 
ing east of the Mississippi. The Star’s paid circulation at 
this time, then, might reasonably have reached a thousand." 
Typical of the frequent drives for subscriptions was this 
notice in 1834: 


Our patrons are entitled to acknowledgments from us for their liber- 
ality heretofore, and we still solicit an exertion on their part to enlarge our 
subscription. . . .18 


That Joseph Smith’s concern that the Star should be 
properly conducted was ever constant is apparent in his 
letter of January 14, 1833, addressed to W. W. Phelps: 


We wish you to render the Siar as interesting as possible, by setting 
forth the rise, program, and faith of the church, as well as the doctrine; 
for if you do not render it more interesting than at present, it will fail, and 
the church will suffer a great loss thereby.!® 


“The Evening and the Morning Star, I (December, 1832), 8. 

Loc. cit. 

1’No figures of importance on the Star's circulation have been published. 
One may assume, of course, that a substantial number of the Saints were sub- 
scribers. : 

18The Evening and the Morning Star, II (April, 1834), 8. 

19Elbert A. Smith, ‘‘Forerunners of the Saints’ Herald,’’ Saints’ Herajd, 
LVII (January 26, 1910), 81. 
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Phelps responded to the Church Prophet’s advice by 
filling the Star’s pages more and more with articles on Church 
doctrine. The April number contained a long article headed 
“Rise and Progress of the Church of Christ.’ In June, 
Phelps began publication of the first chapters of the Book of 
Mormon. 

In a letter to Phelps dated June 25, 1833, the Church 
presidency appended the following postscript: 


We feel gratified with the way which Bro. William W. Phelps is con- 
ducting the Star at present; we hope he will render it more and more 
interesting.?° 


Ostensibly the Star was a private undertaking, edited 
and published outside the direct authority of the Church. 
Nevertheless, the Church leaders reserved to themselves the 
right to select the editor who should represent them. Wide 
circulation of the Star among Church members thus depended 
upon a certain amount of official Church sanction. But not 
until the Saints had set up headquarters in Nauvoo, Illinois, 
and the first number of the Times and Seasons (November, 
1839) appeared on the streets, was a publication carrying 
news of the Church officially designated a Church organ.”! 


TROUBLES ARISE BETWEEN THE SAINTS AND OLDER SETTLERS 


Early in 1832, when the Saints had barely begun to 
filter into the regions surrounding Independence, irritations 
arose between the Saints and the older settlers. In the same 
year accusations were made that the Saints had been sowing 
the seed of sedition among the slaves. 

As to the way the world received the Star, Joseph Smith 
wrote of its first appearance in Kirtland, Ohio, in July, 1832: 


So embittered was the public mind against the truth that the press 
universally had been arrayed against us; and although many newspapers 
published the prospectus of our new paper, yet it appeared to have been 
done more to calumniate the editor than give publicity to the sheet.%? 





2History of Joseph Smith,’’ Times and Seasons, VI (February 15, 1845), 
801, 

21Elbert A. Smith, ‘‘Forerunners of the Saints’ Herald,’’ Saints’ Herajd, 
LVII (January 26, 1910), 81. 

22*History of Joseph Smith,’’ Times and Seasons, V (September 2, 1844), 
626. 
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The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon'’s Lick Advertiser 
(Columbia, Missouri), reported receiving ‘‘a printed cir- 
cular, issued from the Mormon press in Jackson county, and 
headed ‘Star Extra’... .”* It was Colonel Lilburn W. 
Boggs who mailed the Star’s prospectus to the Columbia 
editor. Already, Boggs, soon to be Missouri’s governor, was 
taking a keen interest in the new religious colony. Before 
the decade ended, the Saints would find their fortunes, and 
in some instances their lives, in the hands of this high state 
official. 

Not until April, 1833, however, did the Star give more 
than a hint of the rapidly developing opposition to the 
Church. Only in the last number of the Star issued from 
Independence did Phelps record evidence that pointed 
surely to coming violence. And even then he gave voice to 
a groundless optimism. ‘‘We have abundant reason to be 
thankful that we are permitted to establish ourselves under 
the protection of a government that . . . gives all its citizens 
a privilege of worshipping God according to their own de- 
sire,’’ Phelps editorialized.* But if there was a note of ap- 
peasement in his words, it was not yet meant to suggest a 
retreat from policy. The Star’s editor had made no state- 
ments affecting Church principles or doctrine which retrac- 
tion could alter, as he should very soon discover. 

Thunder finally broke from the gathering clouds over 
western Missouri in July, 1833, a short time after that 
month’s Star had been run off the press. It was inevitable 
that word of the new faith should reach the ears of the 
Negroes. It was inevitable, too, that some of their number 
should wish to join the Church in Missouri. But a Missouri 
statute permitted immigration only of those who had a cer- 
tificate of citizenship from another state.2“ 

Upon learning that small numbers of Negroes had 
planned the trip to Missouri, Phelps published in the July 
number of the Star a reprint of the Missouri law, ‘‘to prevent 
any misunderstanding among the churches abroad respect- 

Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser, June 2, 1832. 


*%The Evening and the Morning Star, II (July, 1833), 6. 
%aLaws of the State of Missouri 1825, II (St. Louis, E. Charles, 1825), 
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ing Free people of color, who may think of coming to the 
western boundaries of Missouri as members of the church.’ 
Phelps had written with caution. ‘Slaves are real estate in 
this and other states,”” he continued, “and wisdom would 
dictate great care among the branches of the Church of 
Christ on this subject.’ This editorial, regardless of 
Phelps’ ideas in publishing it, did furnish grounds for a new 
distrust of the religious settlers. To the already inflamed 
Missourians, here was an open invitation to all free Negroes 
to enter the state. 

Unfortunate, therefore, was Phelps’ concluding com- 
mentary, which appeared on the last page of the Star. Al- 
though a statement of fact, none of his readers could doubt 
where his sympathies lay. ‘‘As to slaves,’”’ he wrote, ‘we 
have nothing to say. In connection with the wonderful 
events of this age much is doing toward abolishing slavery, 
and colonizing the blacks, in Africa.’’?” 

On July 18 a considerable number of Jackson County 
citizens circulated a manifesto, in which they charged that 
“in a late number of the Star . . . there is an article inviting 
free negroes and mulattoes from other states to become 
Mormons and remove and settle among us.”’ After further 
accusing the Saints of open blasphemy and “utter sub- 
version of human reason,” the document concluded: 


We, therefore, agree, that if after timely warning, and receiving an 
adequate compensation for what little property they cannot take with 
them, they refuse to leave us in peace, as they found us, we agree to use 
such means as may be sufficient to remove them, and to that end we each 
pledge to each other our bodily power, our lives, fortunes, and sacred 
honors.”* 


A Star Extra was issued on July 16, 1833, two days be- 
fore the manifesto appeared on the streets, to help clear up 
misunderstandings caused by the Phelps editorials. ‘‘We 
feel duty bound to state . .. that our intention was not 
only to stop free people of color from emigrating to this 


The Evening and the Morning Star, II (July, 1833), 5. 

*%Ibid., II (July, 1833), 5. 

27Tbid., II (July, 1833), 7. 

William Alexander Linn, The Story of the Mormons (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1923), pp. 170-172. 
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state, but to prevent them from being admitted as members 
of the church,” wrote the Star’s restive editor.®® 

In the form of a handbill, the Star Extra was distributed 
as promptly as possible. The Extra had no effect on the old 
settlers for they still claimed that the article was published 
to give directions and cautions to the Negroes preparing to 
enter Missouri. Phelps, of course, had now gone too far in 
stating that the Church would admit no Negroes into its 
membership. Such was never the doctrine or policy of the 
Church. 

On July 20, 1833, according to the document signed and 
placed in the hands of Missouri’s governor, Daniel Dunklin, 
by six Church officials, between four and five hundred per- 
sons assembled at the Independence courthouse and de- 
manded publicly that these six men ‘should immediately 
stop the publication of the Evening and Morning Star, and 
close printing in Jackson County,” and that they as elders 
of the Church “should agree to remove out of the county 
forthwith.’’*° 


THE STAR MOBBED 


Seldom has a mob been known to exercise reason. The 
mob that gathered four or five hundred strong at the old log 
courthouse in Independence was no exception. The march 
from the square took only a few minutes. The mob then 
swarmed into the Phelps building, tore out the press, pied 
the type, and generally demolished the whole establishment.*! 
Loss of the publishing-house, including stoppage of the Star, 
was estimated at six thousand dollars.” 

The Evening and the Morning Star was not the first or 
the last newspaper to be destroyed by a mob. One writer 
lists eleven separate outrages against Missouri papers from 

22Times and Seasons, VI (March 1, 1845), 819. 

Joseph and Heman C. Smith, History of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints (Lamoni, Ia., Board of Publications of the Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ. ..., 1897), I, 315. 

From the petition to Governor Dunklin, as published in Joseph and 
Heman C. Smith's Church History, 1, 315-316. 

This is the Saints’ estimate and probably included the home of W. W. 


Phelps, where the printing office was housed, furniture and fixtures, and books 
which had been published. Times and Seasons, VI (July 15, 1845), 960-961. 
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1833 to 1865.** All of these listed, with the exception of the 
violence against the Star, were in connection with Civil War 
troubles, primarily. 


The career of the Star’s press following the Independ- 
ence mobbing was one of the most unusual in the history of 
American journalism. It was destined to endure for almost 
half a century and to inaugurate three more newspapers. 
Joseph Smith wrote on December 27, 1833, that the mob 
had recovered the press and turned it over to ‘Messrs. 
Davis & Kelley,” of Liberty, Missouri, who began publishing 
the weekly Missouri Enquirer.* Davis and Kelley afterward 
paid the Saints’ attorneys three hundred dollars for the 
Star press and equipment, the money. being applied on the 
one thousand dollar fee which the Saints’ lawyers required 
to plead their case in the Missouri courts. 


In 1845 the Star’s press was sold to William Riden- 
baugh, who employed it in founding the St. Joseph Gazette.* 
Ridenbaugh kept the press until 1859, when he sold it to a 
Captain Merrick, who used it to publish the first paper in 
Colorado, the Cherry Creek Pioneer.** 


MISSOURI NEWSPAPERS ON THE ‘“‘MORMON WAR” 


Many skirmishes broke out following the assault on the 
Star, and rumor was rampant. The Missouri Republican 
(St. Louis) reported that Lieutenant-Governor Boggs had 
been driven from the state, and the Missouri Intelligencer, 
on December 14, 1833, published Boggs’ letter of protest. 


33*Destruction of the Press in Missouri up to 1865,’ Missouri Historical 
Review, XXXVI (October, 1941), 72-75. 

4 ‘History of Joseph Smith,’’ Times and Seasons, VI (July 15, 1845), 960-61. 

STbid., p. 960. 

%Minnie Organ, ‘‘History of the County Press,’’ Missouri Historical 
Review, IV (January, 1910), 123. 

37Loc. cit.; Heman C. Smith, “Independence Publications,’’ Journal of 
History, V (April, 1912), 147-48: Missouri Historical Review, XLII (July, 
1948), 377. 

Boggs’ letter was datelined Independence, Mo., November 26, 1833, and 
was addressed to the Missouri Republican: 

“The object of this communication is to correct some erroneous 
publications in relation to myself, which I discover are taking the rounds 
in the public papers, and also to correct other statements in relation to 
the recent difficulties which have occurred in this country, between the 

Mormons and their opponents." 
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The old settlers, hearing magnified reports to the effect that 
the ‘‘Mormons” were arming for a life-or-death struggle, 
called for the state militia. ‘It is probable that they [Mor- 
mons] designed to kill or drive out all the inhabitants and to 
destroy the village,’’ wrote Isaac McCoy in a letter to the 
Missouri Intelligencer.** 


Curiously, at a time when most of the news from Jack- 
son County was sensationalized in the Missouri press, the 
Free Press (St. Louis) erred on the side of conservatism. 
Almost a month after the Star was mobbed, the Free Press 
reported that an attack on the Star was “prevented from 
being carried into execution by a subsequent agreement in 
which the Mormonites stipulated for the removal of their 
society, and the discontinuance of the publication of the 
‘Star’.’’4° 

Actually, the Saints had set up only a patrol around 
their settlements to prevent marauders from making further 
attacks on their homes and storehouse. It was Lieutenant- 
Governor Lilburn W. Boggs who mobilized the militia. 
Never sympathetic with the plight of the Saints, and him- 
self the owner of a vast tract of land near Independence, he 
placed Colonel Thomas Pitcher, one of those who signed the 
manifesto ordering the Saints from Jackson County, at the 
head of the military force. 

Approached near the western limits of Independence by 
Pitcher’s troops, the Saints, upon demand, turned over 
their scanty arms. When news spread that the “‘Mormons” 
were without arms, a mob quickly gathered and rushed to 
the attack. The older settlers had previously, on July 23, 
1833, made an agreement with the Saints whereby the settlers 
would “‘use all their influence to prevent violence” if a num- 
ber of the Saints leaders promised to leave the county by 
January 1, 1834. These leaders were to use their influence 
to induce their brethren to follow suit, one half by January 1 
and the other half by April 1. The Saints, however, feeling 
that this agreement was made under duress and without 
official sanction from state authorities, had sent Oliver Cow- 


*%°December 21, 1833. 
Free Press (St. Louis), August 15, 1833. 
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dery to Kirtland to advise with the Church officers as to the 
best procedure. They decided that legal measures should 
be taken to establish their rights in Missouri and accordingly 
sent W. W. Phelps and Orson Hyde to Jefferson City with a 
petition to Governor Dunklin. Encouraged by a letter of 
October 19 from the governor symathizing with their treat- 
ment and advising them to appeal to the courts for redress, 
the Saints commenced a number of suits against various old 
settlers and at the same time stopped preparations for de- 
parture from the county. These facts having become ap- 
parent to the people of Jackson County, they did not wait 
for the time limit of the agreement to expire, but seized the 
opportunity when the Saints were unarmed and again at- 
tacked them in October, 1833." 


Rumors and exaggerated reports came also from the 
Saints. In November the Boonville Missouri Herald pub- 
lished a letter from Orson Hyde, a member of the Church 
who had just made the trip from Independence to Boon- 
ville aboard the steamboat Charleston.*. What Hyde re- 
ported as an eye witness was never disputed by the Herald's 
editor. The Boonville newspaperman did take issue, how- 
ever, with Hyde’s report that recently there had been a 
second skirmish between the Saints and the older settlers, 
and that one man had been killed. Before his paper went to 
press, the Herald editor had talked with a Colonel McLel- 
land, who arrived from Independence several days after 
Hyde, and therefore knew the latest developments in the 
“Mormon War.”’ There had been no second outbreak,,. 
McLelland said. 


To the editor of the resuscitated Star at Kirtland, Hyde 
later addressed a letter of retraction, admitting that subse- 
quent news from Jackson County failed to verify his report 
of a second engagement.“ ‘It will be remembered,” he 
added, ‘‘that I did not vouch for the correctness of all my 


‘lJoseph and Heman C. Smith, Church History, I, 324. Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, Missouri and Missourians Land of Contrasts and Peopje of Achievement 
(Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 456; Linn, The Story of the Mormons. ... pp. 175-177. 

“This letter was reprinted in The Evening and the Morning Star, II (De- 
cember, 1833), 235. 

“The Evening and the Morning Star, II (December, 1833), 239-40. 
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statements, but published them as report only.’ What 
Hyde objected to in the Herald’s columns was McLelland’s 
further denial that the Saints had ever been mistreated or 
suffered damage to their property. According to Hyde there 
were hundreds of witnesses to the contrary. “I saw the of- 
fice of the Evening and Morning Star lying in a pile of ruins,” 
he concluded. And even while the two men were carrying 
on their dispute the “‘Mormon War” began anew in Jack- 
son County. 

As attacks against their communities increased in vio- 
lence, the Saints in late October started north, most of them 
crossing into Clay County. Some of them, however, en- 
camped for days in the groves along the Missouri River 
and were exposed to mob forays. Governor Dunklin, hearing of 
the outrages, ordered courts of inquiry, but the Missouri courts 
of that day offered little protection to the Saints. Finally, 
on November 13, 1833, the old settlers succeeded in driving 
virtually every ‘‘Mormon,” almost twelve hundred men, 
women, and children, from the county. Left in their wake 
were burned homes, spoiled crops and countless personal 
possessions. 

The mobs harassing the Saints failed, however, in their 
eagerness for a fight, to reckon with public opinion. After 
the first mob assault, the Missouri press took up the cause 
which the Star’s rusting type could no longer champion.“ 
The outrages evoked much editorial comment from such 
Missouri newspapers as the St. Louis Free Press, Liberty 
Enquirer, St. Louis Missouri Republican and Columbia Mis- 
souri Intelligencer. Most outspoken against the religious 
persecutions in Jackson County was the St. Louis Free Press, 
whose editors, Peach and Ruggles, made an eloquent plea 
for tolerance towards the Saints: 


Had individuals of this sect, or even the whole body of it committed 
legal offenses, the civil tribunals of our country could have given suffi- 


cient redress, but to proceed against them as a religous body . . . must 
be considered persecution in the most odious sense of the word... .*® 
“Toe. cit. 


46Following the mobbing in July, 1833, publication of the Star was sus- 
pended until December of that year, when the religious monthly was revived 
at Kirtland, Ohio. 
“Free Press, August 15, 1833. 
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Hearing of the recurrence of hostilities in early Novem- 
ber, and that ‘“‘some three or four lives had been lost,”’ the 
editor of the Jeffersonian Republican commented that ‘‘the 
condition of the Mormons is represented to be truly dis- 
tressing.’"47_ Probably no paper championed the Saints’ 
cause in Jackson County with more down-to-earth zeal at 
this period than the Salt River Journal.*® Even the politi- 
cally powerful Missouri Republican at St. Louis was not 
above reprinting the Journal's biting editorials against the 
Missouri mob actions.*® ‘The people of Jackson . . . have 
taken very singular, and we think disruptable grounds, to 
redress their imaginary grievances,’ wrote the Missouri In- 
telligencer’s editor in November, shifting his editorial pres- 
tige at least temporarily to the side of the Saints. 


THE STAR IN OHIO—END OF A VOLUME 


Even before the last member of the Church in Mis- 
souri had been driven from his home in Jackson County the 
remnant of Church leaders in Kirtland, Ohio, a newly- 
appointed stake, were busy drawing up plans for reestab- 
lishing The Evening and the Morning Star. Only fourteen 
numbers of the monthly journal had been issued from In- 
dependence; ten remained to complete the volume. The 
financial loss sustained by the Saints in Missouri had been 
considerable and resumption of the Star at Kirtland would 
mean the purchase of both new type and press. 


On September 11, 1833, Joseph Smith, F. G. Williams, 
Sidney Rigdon, N. K. Whitney and Oliver Cowdery met in 
council at Kirtland and ordered a press from New York. 
At the same time, they appointed Oliver Cowdery the Star’s 
new editor.*° In a church ceremony on December 18, the 








47 Jeffersonian Republican, (Jefferson City) November 16, 1833. 

48Published at Bowling Green, Missouri. 

“On November 30, 1833, the Missouri Republican reprinted the following 
from the Salt River Journal: 

“Are the people of Jackson County determined to drive off the Mormons 
on account of their peculiar religious tenets? Were the worshippers of the 
moon to settle in this State, no one would have a right to molest them, on ac- 
count of those tenets."’ 

50 History of Joseph Smith,’’ Times and Seasons, VI (April 1, 1845), 850. 
According to a letter from Frederick G. William, written to elders in Inde- 
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new press was dedicated, and the printers made proof im- 
pressions of the first number of the Star to be published at 
Kirtland.” 


By July, 1834, the controversy in Missouri, which had 
been given a thorough airing in the Sfar’s columns, was 
finally dropped. In September, Editor Cowdery notified 
his readers of a change of publication: 


As this number closes the second volume of the Star, the publishers 
have thought proper to issue another paper entitled the Latter Day Saints’ 
Messenger and Advocate. . . .*? 


The Evening and the Morning Star had proved itself 
indispensable in the pioneer phase of the religious organi- 
zation. It had been an arm reaching out to unify and con- 
solidate. In days when travel was slow and difficult, when 
missionaries frequently traveled on foot and printed ma- 
terial was by no means abundant, the influence of the Star, 
which could be passed from house to house, was extraordi- 
nary. The Star’s effectiveness in spreading the Church doc- 
trine and principles could be measured by the enthusiastic 
letters of readers from virtually every state of the nation, 
and certainly by hundreds of converts. In the early months 
of its publication, under continuous sniping from an un- 
friendly press, and later under threats of violence, the little 
religious monthly had championed the cause of Latter Day 
Saintism with a fervor unequalled on the western frontier. 


One blot, however, remained on the Star’s record. In 
the face of a mob, W. W. Phelps in the Star Extra had finally 
retreated from his editorial championship of the Negro. 
He had betrayed in the end the cause which both he and the 
Church had vigorously supported. The Star Extra had done 
little to abate mob violence; in the eyes of the Saints it had 
done much to discredit their editor. 
pendence on October 5, 1833, the Church had authorized Cowdery to make an 
outlay of $800 for the press and other equipment—Joseph and Heman C. 
Smith, Church History, 1, 375. 


‘lJoseph and Heman C. Smith, Church History, 1, 383-4. 
52The Evening and the Morning Star, Il (September, 1834), 369. 
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GOTTFRIED DUDEN VIEWS MISSOURI 
1824-1827 


PART I 


BY ALICE H, FINCKH* 


Gottfried Duden, a man of means educated in the tra- 
dition of late eighteenth century rationalism, visited Warren 
County in 1824 to 1827 in order to determine its suitability 
as a goal for emigration from Germany. He was convinced 
that over-crowding was the basic cause of Europe’s economic 
and political ills and since he himself was financially inde- 
pendent he felt it his duty to devote some years of his life 
to helping his less fortunate countrymen. He studied both 
law and medicine with no thought of earning a living but 
only to make himself wholly independent of others, and 
came to Missouri to investigate conditions. His keen mind 
explored every phase of life in America, including natural 
history, economics, politics, customs, etc., etc. His enthusi- 
asm for the country served as a lodestone to draw literally 
thousands of Germans to the Mississippi Valley. 


Professor W. G. Bek has translated his first volume, the 
Bericht,! and has also written a series of articles entitled, 
“Followers of Duden.’ Duden’s longest work is his two 


*ALICE HOLINGER FiINCKH was born in Chicago, Illinois, where she received 
her preliminary education. Her mother is a granddaughter of Paul and Marie 
Muench Follenius who settled in the Lake Creek region in 1834 on a farm 
adjacent to Gottfried Duden's. After receiving her B.A. from Wellesley College, 
Mrs. Finckh did graduate work at the University of Ziirich, Switzerland, and 
later received her M.A. in German at the University of Maryland. She has 
taught English at the Francis W. Parker School in Chicago, at Oak Park high 
school, and at the University of Maryland. At present she is engaged in 
editorial work for the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation in Philadelphia. 

1William G. Bek, translator, ‘“‘Gottfried Duden’s ‘Report,’ 1824-1827,"’ 
Missouri Historica] Review XII (October, 1937), 1-21, (January, 1918), 81-89, 
(April, 1918), 163-179, (July, 1918), 258-270; XIII (October, 1918), 44-56, 
(January, 1919), 157-181, (April, 1919), 251-281. 

2William G. Bek, ‘‘The Followers of Duden,’’ Missouri Historica] Review 
XIV (October, 1919), 29-73, (January, 1920), 217-232, (April-July, 1920), 
436-458; XV (April, 1921), 519-544, (July, 1921), 660-699; XVI (October, 
1921), 119-145, (January, 1922), 289-307, (April, 1922), 343-383, (July, 1922), 
522-550; XVII (October, 1922), 28-56, (April, 1923), 331-347, (July, 1923), 
479-504; XVIII (October, 1923), 36-54, (January, 1924), 212-249, (April, 
1924), 415-537, (July, 1924), 562-584; XIX (October, 1924), 114-129, (January, 
1925), 338-352. 
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volume Europe and Germany as Observed from North America® 
in which he attempts to point out to Europeans by means of 
comparison with Missouri how poorly they live and how 
easily their lot could be improved by emigration. The book 
describes contemporary conditions in both Europe and 
America and there is much in it that is interesting for us 
today, especially in the descriptions of frontier life, and in 
the glimpses it gives of a well-educated and highly original 
European mind studying the sociological problems of the 
time. 

The present excerpts from an unpublished translation 
of Europa und Deutschland consist of quotations from the 
text and summaries of descriptions and observations too 
lengthy for direct quotation. 

“T never knew that Nature could be so generous as she 
is here. Not until I arrived in the Mississippi country did I 
realize what demands man could make of his environment.’’! 
Europe is so old and so crowded that people cannot even 
imagine the possibility of cultivated men and women living 
on fertile, thinly populated land where there is no trace of 
wildness or barbarity. Duden feels that his experiences in 
the Western hemisphere can throw a valuable light on the 
lot of mankind. 

In Europe there is no region which can compare in fer- 
tility to the vast Mississippi and Missouri territory. ‘Along 
the Missouri there is a thick bed of black leaf-mould which 
extends not only over the whole bottom land, but far out 
to each side of the river to the hills and mountains... 
Millions of acres of the most fertile land lie unused while in 
Europe, especially in Germany, people fight each other in 
ruinous lawsuits over miserable little parcels of land, and 
grasp for acreage that even the poorest farm over here would 
scorn to consider.””® 

To give some idea of the size and conditions of the 
Mississippi and its valley, Duden explains that it is as though 





Gottfried Duden, Europa und Deutschjand von Nordamerika aus betrachtet, 
oder: Die Europdische Entwickelung im 19ten Jahrhundert in Bezug auf die 
Lage der Deutschen, nach einer Prufung im innern Nordamerika. (Bonn: 
E. Weber, 1833, 1835), 2 vols. 

‘Tbid., p. 141. 
5Ibid., pp. 143, 144, 
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a wide river flowed from the far north, through the middle 
of Europe to Africa. The climate would vary from one 
where the winter lasts four months to where it lasts two 
weeks, or where there is no winter at all. Steamers which 
are more comfortable than the Dutch Rhine boats ply up 
and down the river and cost only a third as much to travel 
on, with baggage carried free. Shopkeepers and tradesmen 
have boats which they tie up at landings for as long a time 
as they like before they move on to the next place. Steam- 
boat traffic is just beginning on the Missouri River. 


It is spring and Duden describes the beauty of the 
purple Judas tree®* and the song of the ‘‘Whipperwill” which 
the Indians call Wish-ton-wish because it sounds like that to 
them. And then he mentions the sound of bells which is 
even more prevalent here than in Switzerland; and in con- 
trast to this, the extraordianary roar that is made when a 
tree falls in the forest. ‘‘Cabinet makers have an easy time 
getting good wood here. All they need to do is to wander 
through the government-owned forest and find walnut, 
cherry, and cedar trees which they fell, saw into lengths and 
allow to dry ... Furniture is expensive, but the popula- 
tion is too sparse to provide a good market and so I would 
not advise any European cabinet makers to settle in this 
particular region. Right now along the Ohio river conditions 
would be more favorable for them.”® Then Duden lists a 
great many trees and smaller plants whose wood, bark, or 
juices are used for various purposes from cattle purges to 
wood stains. 

“Yesterday I returned from a brief journey to the Mis- 
sissippi valley and now I am back in the little spot where I 
have set up my temporary dwelling, thinking of all that I 
saw and did. I found the upland meadows at the height of 
their blossoming, a slight which everyone admires extrava- 
gantly. My ride took me for several miles along the top of 
the divide between the Mississippi and Missouri valleys. 
I could often see the valleys of both rivers at the same time. 


SaThe Judas tree is the red-bud tree. It is so named because of the tradi- 
tion that Judas hanged himself upon that kind of tree. See Americana, 16, 
230-231 and 6, 223. 

®Ibid., p. 155. 
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What structures will sometime be erected here by the hand 
of man! At present, settlement is more sparse than the soil 
and the situation warrant.’’’? Duden then compares these 
valleys with certain sections along the Rhine in Germany. 
“In the meadows here the grass grows close to four feet 
high and there are beautiful forests which are less dense 
than those in the valleys and which somethimes resemble 
orchards .... After only a few weeks in the interior of 
North America the terms bottoms and bluffs take on new 
meaning. One ‘learns to observe those characteristics of 
nature which have the greatest influence on man, and after 
this they form the basis of one’s consideration of any region.’’® 


Duden particularly enjoys recognizing in their wild 
state various trees which have been transplanted to Europe, 
“such as sycamores, acacias, tulip trees, magnolias, tree of 
life, and the purple Judas tree. An especially lovely group of 
the last is to found in the Jardin des Plantes in Paris.’’® 
The soil and minerals interest Duden and he describes various 
items in his collections, quartz crystals making a particularly 
great impression on him. Lead is also to be found in this 
country and it has been mined to such an extent “that in 
1830 the price per pound had fallen in St. Louis from four 
or five cents to one and a half or two cents... And still 
people look for precious metals and jewels as they did in 
the primitive times of the first discovery of America. There 
can be no doubt that if North America had had such min- 
erals instead of the fertile loam that it has, or if the minerals 
were present along with the loam, one would not find here 
that prudent, practical body of people that raise the United 
States so far above Europe and the Spanish and Portugese 
parts of America... The good sense of the Americans 
could withstand such temptation no better than could that 
of the Europeans.’’!° 

On a ride about the countryside with his neighbor Duden 
finds quantities of wild turkeys, more than two hundred of 
them. He sees many almost wild pigs which have been set 

7[bid., pp. 159-160. 

8Tbid., pp. 160, 161. 


*Tbid., p. 162. 
1°7Tbid., pp. 163, 164. 
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free to root for themselves and to bring forth their young 
in nests of their own making which actually resemble stork 
nests except, of course, that they are on the ground. Horses 
are also sometimes set free, but if one is found more than 
fifteen miles from its home the finder may keep it and charge 
the owner for feed until he comes to get the animal. This 
does not apply to cattle. 


Deer are so tame that they sometimes do not even bother 
to get up when a man passes near them on the road. Duden 
is surprised at the small caliber of the guns with which the 
local hunters can kill two or three hundred pound stags. 
Turkeys are usually killed by having hunting dogs tree them, 
after which the hunter can easily shoot the birds; sometimes 
they are snared along the rail fences. Duden describes the 
snare. In summer, turkeys and deer are covered with ticks, 
but are still edible. He describes a saddle-bag in detail as 
an article unknown in Europe. Then he mentions his cat’s 
fur which had an extraordinary amount of electricity in it; 
he planned to experiment with other cats to see whether 
they too exhibited this phenomenon. If they did, it would 
indicate to him that there is a greater electrical polarity in 
North America than in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


Next he tells more about the heat and drought which 
has lasted for more than three months and is unusual even 
for Missouri. Only the dew has kept the crops from being 
entirely ruined. People say that this heavy dew is respon- 
sible for the prevalence of bilious fever but Duden feels sure 
that this is not true. ‘In some sections of the United States 
there is a surprising fear of night air. The captain of my 
ship constantly talked about its bad effects. I have tried 
since then to investigate the matter and the result is as 
follows.’""" Here he launches into a discussion of city air 
and country air, odors, gases and sewage disposal. 


Now Duden encounters some personal misfortunes: ‘It 
has been a long time since I have written in my diary, and 
I have confined my writing to my letters. It almost seems 
as though heaven wanted to test my theories about happi- 


NJbid., p. 189. 
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ness. I was about to write them down when a series of 
accidents occurred which, although they did not rob me of 
the desire to write, did take away the time necessary for it. 

“TI am still in the same region that I praised so highly 
in my letters to Europe. I cannot say that the soil is less 
fertile, the hills and valleys less fruitful ... The springs 
still run as clear and cool as before . . . and on all this 
beauty the sun, moon and stars still shine as benignly as 
though the old Jewish dream of a magic garden for Adam and 
Eve had come true. 


“And still one can be unhappy in such a Garden of 
Eden; and what contributes most surely to breaking the 
spell is simply the lack of money. Yes, one cannot get along 
without money even in this Land of Heart’s Desire, and the 
new arrival who is without it is even worse off than he would 
have been under such circumstances in Europe. My travel- 
ling companion” and I are in the midst of experiencing this.” 

Duden tells the story of his difficulties. Shortly after 
his arrival in Missouri he bought a piece of land, and this 
took most of his money. However, he had enough left to 
tide him over for six months, after which time he expected 
to receive the money from Europe for which he had sent. 
But his letters were lost and he did not know this until he | 
had waited in vain for a reply. Then he sent four more let- 
ters via different routes and as yet had received no ‘reply 
even to them. More than a year had passed. He had been 
living on credit for a long time because the possession of 
land and other property showed him to be something better 
than a more adventurer, but suspicion was beginning to 
dawn in the minds of his neighbors and creditors. 

“‘My companion has almost lost his courage. In spite 
of my warnings he did field work in the hottest time of the 
year and caught intermittent fever. Although the attacks 
are mild, the illness is depressing to his spirits at a time when 
we need the opposite effect. It is not so much the present 
which worriés us as the prospects for the future. Finally 





Ludwig Eversmann who travelled with Duden and remained in Missouri 
permanently. 


Duden, Europa und Deutschland, p. 191. 
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there will be nothing for us to do except that which I tell 
my companion we can fall back upon in the last extremity, 
namely to charge money for the medical advice which I am 
so frequently asked to give. I still have a small amount of 
cash so that I can consider travelling back to the Atlantic 
coast, but then, what about the suspicions of my creditors 

> 

“Time after time I have had to repeat to my companion 
that the country is not responsible for our condition, and 
that it is a common mistake of people in far away places to 
blame their personal troubles on their surroundings. There 
are examples in every state of immigrants who, because of 
money troubles, would have been as glad to leave the country 
as they had been to come to it.’"* Finally, however, the 
money arrived as well as two trunks which they had given 
up as lost, and their peace of mind was restored. 


A little later he gives advice concerning emigration 
societies and the rigors of pioneer life. ‘‘Many Europeans 
believe that people of the higher classes who are not used 
to physical labor can make up for a lack of funds by laboring 
after they get to America. I cannot warn them strongly 
enough against such a plan... It is in these first years, 
for which the money is most necessary, that the European 
intellectual will find physical work the most difficult, even 
disastrous to his health.” A person must first convince 
himself of the honesty and accuracy of the writer of a report 
about any region before deciding that it is a suitable place 
for him to go and establish a home. Duden concludes a 
long footnote by saying that in 1831 he received a letter from 
a Mr. Grabs, who had been sent to America to check on his 
(Duden’s) report of the Mississippi region. The letter said 
that he had found everything almost literally as Duden had 
described it. Although life there seemed rather strange at 
first, Grabs soon became very fond of it. 


“If we had only known when we were on the Atlantic 
coast how expensive ordinary household and field imple- 
ments would be here, to say nothing of luxury items, we 


M7bid., pp. 193-194, 
1ST bid., p. 238. 
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would have brought iron with us instead of silver. Even 
though one does not plan to open a regular store, those ar- 
ticles which can be carried may be quickly disposed of in 
bartering for cattle and food, and as payment for labor for 
the establishment of the farm. In Baltimore, for instance, 
axes which cost two and a half to three dollars here may be 
had for seventy-five cents... Future immigrants from 
Germany must be told about this so that they can bring 
enough equipment from Europe or Baltimore or Philadelphia 
at least for their own needs. Even in New Orleans these 
things are more expensive. 

‘“‘We made the mistake of not-providing for a temporary 
dwelling immediately, planning to wait, instead, until we 
could build a more substantial one of logs. Once we had 
bought the land it would have been wiser to get a roof over 
our heads on our own property as soon as possible. All the 
other matters could then have been taken care of much more 
easily. For families it is even more important to have a 
place to live on their own property. But let no one make 
the mistake of buying too large a piece of land at first; other- 
wise he will not have the means to buy somwhere else if he 
finds a better location later.’’™ 

Duden gives additional advice as to the building of the 
house and other details of its equipment. In a footnote he 
tells about land prices and the fact that in spite of the in- 
auguration of regular steamship service up the Missouri 
River, in 1830, prices have not yet risen. But over a period 
of twenty or thirty years one can expect a marked increase. 
As for clothing, he advises colonists to bring heavy coats as 
well as cotton rain coats with large collars as protection 
against the wet. 

“The houses should be provided with good floors and a 
good hearth. (Light wood stoves, complete with stovepipes, 
brought from Germany would obviate the necessity of build- 
ing chimneys.) . . . Also, it would be very wise to bring 
along hand-operated grain mills which could be used for 
wheat as well as corn. For a community of a few people it 
is hardly worth the trouble to send grain to a large mill, even 


WI bid., p. 260-261. 
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though there is one near by. Some families have mortars, 
but these grind the flour unevenly; some of it gets too fine. 
Occasionally you see here a tree trunk that has been hollowed 
out with hot coals and used as a mortar. The pestle hangs 
over it attacked to a pole which moves up and down; this 
looks very odd to a stranger from Europe.””!” 

“T was in danger of getting lost in a discussion of the 
above matters [the behavior of immigrants from the various 
European countries when they come to live in America] 
when my neighbor, Nathan Boone, came in. He is the son 
of Daniel Boone who is so famous in the cultural history of 
the Mississippi country, and who died a few years ago not 
far from here. Nathan Boone told me a great deal about the 
Osage river and its advantages as a goal for a mass migration. 
I am thinking of taking a trip with him out there. This 
river is said to be navigable for five hundred English miles 
and it comes very close to the Arkansas river farther up. 
However, when the navigability of the rivers hereabouts is 
discussed, one must always ascertain whether this refers 
only to flood time, for there are so-called navigable rivers 
which are entirely dry in summer and autumn. The Indians 
use the dry river beds as roadways. I believe that the 
upper regions of the Osage river would be excellent for 
vineyards since there are many highland meadows and the 
summer nights are not so cool as those in the forests of the 
Missouri valley ... . 

“But the main thing I wanted to discuss was the im- 
pression Europeans have of the culture of such men as Boone 
and others who, one might say, spend their whole lives in 
the wilderness. Nathan Boone inherited from his father 
the qualities of a great hunter. But his occupation as govern- 
ment land surveyor causes him to roam farther out into the 
wilderness than would his love of hunting alone have done.’ 

Duden describes Boone’s present commission and the 
equipment and staff he usually takes along on his expeditions. 

“Only a few hours spent with persons like Boone would 
suffice to dispel all ideas of crudity which one might enter- 


17]Tbid., p. 262. 
18] bid., pp. 267-268. 
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tain [of backwoods people.] But since Europeans seldom get 
out here, their impressions are based entirely on the writings 
of American authors, most of whom live along the Atlantic 
coast and visit this region just as infrequently as do the 
Europeans, and who think just as confusedly about human 
nature and development ... And besides the usual Euro- 
pean prejudices, the inhabitants of the Atlantic coast states 
are guilty of a kind of envy of the extraordinary flourishing 
of the western states. They explain the desire for coloniza- 
tion only as hatred against the fetters of society and civiliza- 
tion. Frequently in the writings and conversations of eastern 
Americans, who consider themselves the true exponents of 
humanitarianism and culture, one finds contemptuous ref- 
erences to the backwoods people, the squatters and trappers. . . 
Almost every time I see my neighbors I ask myself how they 
differ from those Europeans and Americans who sneer at 
their coarseness.’’!® 

Duden finds that the critics have perhaps a few super- 
ficial advantages in regard to manners, but these are as 
nothing compared to the great heart of the people. In this 
frontier country one can see how the typical European de- 
velops when he is stripped of the trappings of civilization 
and is face to face with nature. ‘‘A quiet, serene firmness is 
the crowning characteristic of a mature man and since noth- 
ing is so inimical to its achievement as dependence on others 
for the essentials of life, these despised backwoods people 
have an immeasureable advantage over the freest citizens 
of a European country. How many Europeans can con- 
fidently say to themselves, ‘I am dependent only on God and 
Nature, on the soil below me and the Heavens above’? 
Although this may seem overweeningly proud to Europeans, 
it holds true for the colonists of Ohio, Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, at least insofar as one usually defines the word ‘inde- 
pendence’ in Europe.’®° He then describes in detail the 
activities of hunters and trappers, telling about a family of 
squatters living near him, whose carefree existence he 
praises. 


1°7Tbid., pp. 269-270. 
*Tdid., p. 271. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND LATER DECLINE 
OF THE HEMP INDUSTRY IN MISSOURI 


BY MILES W. EATON* 


Hemp was an important crop for Missouri farmers in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. A study of its 
development and subsequent decline demonstrates how 
closely its fortunes were tied up with events beyond its con- 
trol, such as the institution of slavery, a protective tariff, 
and the substitution of iron wire for rope. Its history is 
also a chapter in the story of the development of Missouri 
and the United States from a pioneer society based partly 
upon slavery to a free, rapidly developing economy whose 
needs and policies were far different from its former ones. 


CAUSES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY 


Through newspaper comments, letters, and market quo- 
tations may be seen the interest in hemp culture developed 
by the eighteen thirties. As early as 1809 a newspaper of 
St. Louis indicated that a rope walk would soon be in oper- 
ation in that city. This paper pointed out that the manu- 
facture of hemp would attract thousands of dollars to the 
Missouri territory.'. In the twenties a local paper commented 
on the proper manner to ship hemp to market. Reference 
was also made to the growing need for hemp commodities. 
It seemed to be the opinion of this newspaper that it would 
be well for Missouri farmers to consider seriously the bene- 
fits to be derived from growing hemp.’ 


No great advancement took place in the growing of 
hemp in Missouri until certain other forces began to act 
upon the development of the state. A primary force, as an 
incentive to hemp growing, was the migration of large num- 


*MILES W. EATON, @ native Missourian, received his B.S. degree from 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College in 1935 and an M.A. degree from 
the University of Missouri in 1938. Since that time he has taught in various 
high schools and colleges in Kansas and at Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, 
California. At present he is an instructor of history and political science at 
Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa, California. 
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bers of people to this state. There had been a gradual stream 
of migration to Missouri following the purchase of Louisiana. 
But the great emphasis on migration began after the end 
of the War of 1812, when the West with its vast areas of 
rich, undeveloped land made an increasing appeal. The 
war had ruined the coastwise trade and foreign commerce, 
so from 1815 on, immigrants began flooding into Missouri 
in an attempt to make themselves economically independent 
in other ways. The crest of the wave was reached early in 
1819 but by the end of that year the nation-wide panic and 
depression had had its effect and by the summer of 1820 
immigration had stopped almost entirely, not to be resumed 
in any quantity of importance until 1822. From that time 
on immigration into the state increased rapidly.* By 1860 
the census figures of Missouri showed a population of 
1,063,389 whites. Of this number 273,808 were born south 
of the Mason and Dixon line.‘ Of those persons born south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, over three-fourths came from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina.’ Both 
Kentucky and Virginia were producers of hemp, although 
in Virginia hemp was produced on a smaller scale than in 
Kentucky. During the middle thirties some efforts were 
made to begin the cultivation of hemp in Tennessee.® It is 
natural that the settlers from the South would want to adopt 


1st. Louis Missouri Gazette, March 8, 1809. ‘‘Rope walks were so-called 
because of the long low buildings in which the rope was made, and because 
the spinners and rope-makers walked back and forth while making rope. A 
spinner placed a supply of hemp fibres about his waist, and after fastening a 
few fibres to a hook on a spinning wheel, walked backwards away from the 
revolving wheel, meanwhile feeding the fibre from the hemp about his waist. 
Several yarns so made were twisted in a similar manner into strands, and three 
or more strands then twisted into a rope.'' Missouri Historical Review, XXVI 
(January, 1932), 190, note 27. 

2Franklin Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser, December 11, 
1821. Prices were rising from 1826 to 1828. In 1827 hemp was quoted as 
high as $14 a hundred pounds as compared with $3.33 in the three years before 
1826. See Lewis Cecil Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United 
States to 1860, Il (Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1933), 821. 

3Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Land of Contrasts and 
People of Achievements (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 307-317. 

‘Harrison Anthony Trexler, Slavery in Missouri 1804-1865 (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series XXXII, No. 2, 
1914), p. 9. 

5Tbid., p. 9. 
6St. Louis Western Journal and Civilian, XIV (September, 1855), 282-283. 
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the same farm economy in Missouri with which they were 
familiar prior to their migration. Hemp is usually con- 
sidered a pioneer crop too. It may be assumed that these 
slave state immigrants were responsible for most of the slaves 
brought into Missouri.’ 

Since a considerable number of the settlers along the 
Missouri and the Mississippi rivers owned slaves, there was 
a desire for an extensive farm staple. Apparently, hemp 
seemed to fill that desire. It was a crop requiring the year 
round use of laborers. Because of the hardships in its culti- 
vation, it was thought slave labor could be used effectively. 
It was from the counties where slaveholders had settled 
that the emphasis on hemp culture was apparent. 

A second cause, which was probably the most important 
of all in stimulating the growth of hemp in Missouri, was 
the expansion of the cotton industry in the southern states 
in the late twenties and thirties. This expansion created a 
great demand for the use of baling rope and bagging in the 
shipment of cotton. Since these commodities were manu- 
factured from hemp, there was a consequent expansion in 
the production and manufacture of hemp. 

Still a further cause for the growing of hemp in Mis- 
souri came from the influence of a protective tariff. There 
was no state that produced any great quantity of hemp 
other than Kentucky prior to 1840. To supply the need of 
this commodity for American consumption, large quantities 
had been imported from Russia. Although some protection, 
in the form of a tariff on foreign hemp articles, was provided, 
it apparently was insufficient to satisfy hemp growers 
and manufacturers. In 1841 the tariff on imported hemp 
and bagging was increased. Apparently a wide increase in 
production resulted from this protection and it did not seem 
particularly pleasing to producers and manufacturers. An 
upper Missouri newspaper in 1845 quoted from a Kentucky 
newspaper to the effect that the high protective tariff of 1841 
had caused such an expansion in the number of hemp fac- 
tories that the results were over production in bagging and’ 
unprofitable competition. The Missouri editor, however, 


7Trexler, op. cit., p. 9. 
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disagreed and thought that the tariff would be a help to 
domestic producers.2 Even though the effect of the tariff 
was not all that was hoped for, it did cause an expansion of 
production in Missouri and Kentucky. That the tariff con- 
tinued to be of interest to hemp growers is evidenced by 
numerous references to it in the newspapers. As late as 
1858 the Liberty Weekly Tribune of May 7 said: ‘What is to 
become of our Hemp growing interests if the democratic 
party keep in power? They go for protection, but for Russian 
and not the American article. The American party, when 
it gets into power—as it certainly will—will seek to protect 
American labor and American products against foreign 
products.” The July 23, 1858, issue of the same paper in a 
reprint from the Carrollton Democrat said that the hemp in- 
dustry had to be protected by a higher tariff. ‘‘Missouri is 
the only State in the Union that produces the article to any 
considerable extent. To be sure, Kentucky raises hemp, but 
one single county of our State sends more to market than 
the whole State of Kentucky raises.” 

It is believed that another stimulus to the expansion 
of hemp production in Missouri grew out of the intent of 
Congress to make the Navy Department a market source for 
domestic producers. If domestic producers were to take ad- 
vantage of the navy as a market, it would be necessary for 
them to water-rot their hemp.® Although there was great 
agitation on this subject in Missouri, no great quantity of 
hemp was ever water-rotted. However, the numerous news- 
paper comments tended to broaden the interest in its pro- 
duction. 

The interest in raising hemp and consequently in good 
farm lands developed to such an extent that farmers followed 
the practice of stressing this feature in announcing their 
farms for sale. E. B. Craven advertised his farm, southeast 
of Lexington, for sale in April, 1844. Of the two hundred 
and fifty-eight acres, sixty acres were prairie land, fenced 
and under the cultivation of hemp.'® 

SLezington Express, July 29, 1845. 
*Brent Moore, A Study of the Past, the Present, and the Possibilities of the 
Hemp Industry in Kentucky (Lexington, Ky., Hughes, 1905), p. 42. 


107 exington Express, Date of paper obliterated but date on the ad is April 
30, [18447]. 
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The organization of agricultural societies, the occurrence 
of fairs, and the exhibition of agricultural products in the 
late forties and early fifties were other incentives for the 
production and the expansion of the hemp crop." 

The interest was not only in creased production, but 
there was also an attempt to raise the cultivation of the 
hemp to a higher plane. As early as December 11, 1821, we 
find this note in the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer as a re- 
print from the St. Louis Enquirer: ‘The want of success 
heretofore in the shipments of Cotton Bagging and Cord- 
age from your states, may be imputed to its inferior quality; 
this objection may be removed by adopting the Scotch plan, 
which is far preferable: the Bagging being woven much 
smoother and closer than yours and made of water rotted 
Hemp. Cordage from the eastern ports has also the ad- 
vantage of yours in quality, neatness of package and smooth- 
ness.—This article has been imported to a great extent 
within the two last years, owing to the decline of making it 
in your states.” As late as July 1, 1859, we find the same 
complaint being voiced in the Liberty Weekly Tribune: “‘A 
contemporary states that the farmers in Missouri are now 
devoting more attention to the cultivation of hemp, and 
that many of them raise from 100 to 120 tons annually, be- 
sides grain crops. It pleases us to hear this, as we are con- 
fident that as good hemp can be raised in the United States 
as any country on the face of the earth. The greatest draw- 
back to American hemp is the want of care shown by our 
farmers in preparing it for sale. It is generally very dirty 
and much broken, whereas the Russian, Italian and Manila 
hemps are generally very clean and well prepared. If our 
farmers would take more pains in cleaning and rotting their 
hemp, it would bring one and a half cents per pound more in 
the market.” 


MARKETING OF HEMP 


With the gradual increase in the demand for manu- 
factured hemp products in the form of bale rope, bagging, 


st. Louis Valley Farmer, VI (February, 1854), p. 55. Missouri Session 
Laws, 1855, p. 1 shows funds were appropriated for support of state agricultural 
societies and fairs. 
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and twine, the lack of adequate marketing facilities was 
realized. If only a farmer could get his raw hemp to a place 
where it could be manufactured, there would be no difficulty 
in selling it. Some form of organization was needed. Con- 
sequently, much attention, from the time hemp was first 
grown in Missouri, was devoted to securing some efficient 
means of marketing. Throughout the entire period of hemp 
growth in Missouri a method of marketing was a serious 
problem. 


Before any great development had taken place in the 
state and in places where the neighborhoods were small, 
the farmers at first followed a practice of making their ship- 
ments together. The hemp was usually entrusted to two 
or three experienced men, who would transport it to the 
most accessible market.'2 From the first, St. Louis was such 
a market. This commerical metropolis was the main source 
for marketing hemp throughout the period of its growth in 
Missouri. 


In the hemp growing regions, the principal towns for 
shipping were Lexington in Lafayette County, Miami and 
Arrow Rock in Saline County, Glasgow in Howard County, 
Weston in Platte County, Rocheport in Boone County, 
Brunswick in Chariton County, Liberty in Clay County, and 
St. Joseph in Buchanan County. There were also small 
landing points from which farm produce was shipped. At 
these principal river towns and landings there were ware- 
houses for storing hemp. The proprietors of these establish- 
ments made a business of storing, baling, and shipping hemp 
for the farmers at stated sums per ton. Where there were no 
warehouses, the bales of hemp were piled on the ground or a 
wharf to await shipment.“ 


The hemp farmers, especially the wealthier ones, com- 
monly had their raw hemp shipped on account to a favorite 
commission merchant in St. Louis. Among the important 
commission merchants in St. Louis was the partnership of 

2Franklin Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser, December 11, 
1821. 
Liberty Weekly Tribune. June 3, 1847. 


“Third Annua] Report of the State Board of Agriculture of 1868 (Jefferson 
City, Mo., Kirby, 1869), p. 190, 
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Hill and M’Gunnegle. In June, 1829, the partners an- 
nounced that they had disposal of a rope walk, erected and 
owned by Benjamin Arnold, in the suburbs of St. Louis.” 
The firm of McGill and Cochran of St. Louis in 1845 shipped 
850 bales of hemp, nearly 100 tons, on the steamer Maria 
to the market in New Orleans. The hemp was bought at $70 
per ton and was sold at $79 to $80 per ton, which was said 
to be netted the firm $600 to $800 over the amount invested." 


By the middle forties, it seemed that local dealers had 
a monoply over hemp from farmers of middle-sized and small 
holdings. The local merchants and dealers in some cases 
made the shipments on commission, but often bought out- 
right from the hemp growers. These persons were engaged 
in general trade, selling goods and manufactured articles, 
and buying farm produce from the surrounding communities. 
Buying hemp, in most cases, was a side line rather than a 
specialty. 


Some of the more important local merchants and dealers 
in hemp were Switzler and Smith and J. D. Perry and Com- 
pany of Fayette; Bullard, Russell and Company, Henderson 
and Roberts, and W. B, Waddell of Lexington; J. T. 
Slaughter of Liberty; Bull, Warren, and Woods of Glasgow; 
and Donnell and Saxton of St. Joseph. Waddell’s business 
establishment in Lexington was known as the ‘Hemp 
House.’’!” 


James Aull of Lexington is an example of a merchant 
shipping farm commodities. On April 17, 1830, he shipped 
twelve bales of hemp and one barrel of tallow by the steam- 
boat Trenton to New Orleans. Aull ordered the hemp to be 
shipped to New York by the way of New Orleans and said 
that two hogsheads of tobacco would be sent later from 
Liberty. The returns from the hemp, tobacco, and tallow 
were to be invested in brown sugar.'® For the year 1849, 





St. Louis Beacon, June 27, 1829. 

‘Lexington Express, July 15, 1845. 

“Lexington Express, April 8, 1845. 

18James Aull, Letter Book I, May 22, 1828-Dec. 1830, Aull Manuscript 
Collection. State Historical Society of Missouri microfilm taken from the 
original volumes owned by the Lexington Public Library and Historical Asso- 
ciation, Lexington, Missouri. 
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1,470 tons of hemp were shipped from Lexington. By this 
time other river towns began to rival Lexington in shipping 
this commodity. Glasgow shipped 380 tons of hemp; Bruns- 
wick, 294 tons; and 1,200 tons were shipped from warehouses 
in Lafayette County, above and below Lexington.!® 


Some dealers opened warehouses on the Missouri River 
for handling and shipping of hemp. Elias Cox opened a ware- 
house on this river, two miles north of Dover, to be known 
as Cox’s Landing. Joel Prewitt of Fayette announced he 
would buy baled hemp.?° “Steamboats went down the river 
loaded with baled hemp piled as high as their upper decks or 
smokestacks, with men with buckets of water to put out fire 
sparks.””?! 


The agitation that began in the twenties against ship- 
ping hemp in the raw state and for its manufacture locally 
was an important reason for the marketing of this staple in 
upper Missouri. Missouri was then passing from the earlier 
pioneer stage of agricultural self-sufficiency to the more ad- 
vanced.stage with a surplus of one crop available for market- 
ing to other states. In accordance with this agitation for 
manufacturing, some early steps were taken at Lexington, 
as indicated by the establishment of a rope walk in that river 
town. This rope walk, established on a small scale in 1838 
or 1839, was operated by William P. Moore and John 
Buchanan. It was later sold to the McGrew brothers.” 
Garnett and McClure, hemp dealers, owned a factory near 
Columbia, Missouri. On April 4, 1835, they announced they 
would purchase all hemp brought to them, for which fair 
prices would be given. ‘One or more rope walks were al- 
ways among the industrial establishments of Rocheport.’’™ 
Rope was also manufactured at Glasgow, Liberty, Miami, 

1%8t. Louis Western Journal of Agriculture.... III, (February, 1850), 
328-330. 

Fayette Boon's Lick Times, July 6, 1844. 

The St. Joseph Union-Observer, July 2, 1937. 

2William H. Chiles, History of Lafayette County, Missouri. Read at the Court 
House in Lexington, Mo., July 4th, 1876. (Lexington, 1876), p. 5. 

8Columbia Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser, April 4, 
a Franklin, ‘“‘Rocheport, Missouri, an [Illustration of Economic 


Adjustment to Environment,’’ Missouri Historica] Review XIX (October, 
1924), 8. 
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and Lexington. By 1854 three hemp factories were in oper- 
ation at Lexington, two operated by steam and one by horse 
power.” 

In 1845 hemp had been manufactured into bale rope to 
such an extent in Lexington that the shipment from that 
port amounted to 2,500 coils.” By 1849 the yearly ship- 
ment of bale rope from this city amounted to 12,375 coils. 
Glasgow shipped 744 coils for that year.?’ 

In the early forties it was thought that another market 
source for Missouri hemp growers would be available, be- 
cause of the action taken by Congress to purchase domestic 
hemp for the navy. A government hemp agency for Mis- 
souri was established at St. Louis, July 5, 1844, with Henry 
King as the first agent and inspector." From May 9, 1848 
to January 24, 1849, a little over sixty-nine tons of hemp had 
been purchased at this agency.2® Whether any extensive 
use of the navy as a market for Missouri hemp was ever 
made, is to be questioned; however, some sales were made. 
In 1853 the government hemp agents at St. Louis were 
withdrawn.*° 

Until about 1847 the manufacture of hemp in Mis- 
souri had been limited to rope production. Although some 
attention had been given to the manufacture of bagging and 
finer fabrics in the middle forties, it was not until later that 
any great activity took place. In 1845 a number of mer- 
chants of St. Louis asked the legislature to pass a law estab- 
lishing inspection of hemp in St. Louis. The minority report 
of the committee in the legislature which dealt with this 
request went on record as follows: ‘‘the undersigned are 
readily satisfied that the culture of hemp is annually be- 
coming one of the most important interests of the State of 
Missouri .... The necessity of finding other markets for 
the hemp produced, is daily becoming more and more ap- 
parent. Heretofore the chief market for the hemp of the 
west, was the south . . . . This demand is now overstocked 


253t. Louis Western Journal and Civilian XIV (September, 1855), 285. 
Lexington Express, January 6, 1846. 

278t. Louis Western Journal of Agriculture III (February, 1850), 328. 
°8House Documents, 29th Congress, 1st Session, Doc. 46, Vol. 3, 1-2. 
29Senate Documents, 30th Congress, 2nd Session, Doc, 20, Vol. 1, 2. 
%°Moore, op. cit., p. 60. 
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to such an extent that another outlet must be obtained 
through the eastern manufacturers and foreign markets— 
or the farmers must cease growing it to any considerable ex- 
tent. This necessity is made manifest by a few facts we 
gather from recent publications made in Louisville [Ky.] 
It seems to be needless.to look for any better state of 

things until the finer qualities of our hemp are converted to 
some more valuable end than covering for raw cotton.” 
The report went on to say that American hemp was just as 
good as foreign hemp but that the Missouri farmers often 
baled it up on their farms where they did not have adequate 
means of doing it correctly and as a consequence it often 
came unbaled while shipping. Also when baled carelessly 
it occupied much more space and cost more to transport it.*! 

About this time, 1845, the first important factory for 
hemp products was reported to have been opened. It was 
in St. Louis and was owned by Blaine, Tompkins, Jenks, and 
Lawrence.” The introduction of machinery for manufac- 
turing cotton bagging began in 1853 in St. Louis and for 
baling rope in 1854. By 1855 there were four establishments 
in the city operated by steam.** In 1855, the Missouri 
Hemp Improvement Company was incorporated.* The 
following year the Arthurton Hemp Manufacturing Com-. 
pany was incorporated.* Both companies were authorized to 
transact the business of purchasing and manufacturing hemp. 

The establishment of these companies and factories was 
an indication of the wide importance and the volume of 
hemp produced in Missouri. It is uncertain to what extent 
they profited from their investment, but it is likely, judging 
from the great trade in hemp and the amount produced, that 
the companies profited, at least temporarily. It also seems 
reasonable that they aided in keeping the manufacture of 
hemp and the benefits derived from such pursuits within the 
state. 

Lexington Express, April 15, 1845. 

Jefferson City Inquirer, November 19, 1845. 

3§t. Louis The Western Journal and Civilian XIV (September, 1855), 285. 

“Local Laws and Private Acts of the State of Missouri, Passed at the Adjourned 
Session of the 18th Genera] Assembly, 1855 (Jefferson City, Leek, 1856), p. 205. 


Laws of the State of Missouri, 19th General Assembly, 1st Session, 1856- 
1857 (Jefferson City, 1857), p. 293. 
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RISE AND DECLINE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The principal hemp producing counties and regions in 
Missouri varied but slightly during the entire period of its 
culture. However, the culture spread on a small scale to 
back river counties in the fifties. From the beginning to 
the disappearance of the culture in Missouri, the principal 
producing counties were Buchanan, Clay, Howard, Lafay- 
ette, Platte, and Saline. The hemp producing regions in 
Missouri throughout the period of hemp culture were con- 
fined in a general way to the Missouri River Valley and 
to certain counties along the Mississippi River, north of 
St. Louis. 

The volume of hemp produced varied from time to time, 
but there seems to have been a gradual increase from the 
beginning of its growth to 1860. During the severe price 
depression from 1840 to 1850, many farmers turned from to- 
bacco to hemp as a market crop.* After 1860, production 
declined. The census figures for Missouri in 1850 show 
that a total of 16,028 tons of hemp were produced for this 
state for the year ending June 1, 1850.*7 Sixty tons of this 
amount had been water-rotted, the remainder dew-rotted. 
Although the amount of hemp that was water-rotted varied, 
it does indicate in what proportion hemp was water-rotted. 
For the year ending June 1, 1850, Platte County produced 
4,355 tons of dew-rotted hemp and 10 tons of water-rotted 
hemp, Lafayette County 2,462 tons, Buchanan County 1,894 
tons, Saline County 1,559 tons, Clay County 1,274 tons of 
dew-rotted and 14 of water-rotted, and Howard County 904 
tons.** For this same period Marion, Andrew, Ray, Jackson, 
and Carroll counties each produced 300 tons or over of 
hemp.*® There were five other counties that produced over 
100 tons of hemp, and a considerable number producing 
under this amount. 


%Gray, op. cit., II, 879. 

37U. S. Bureau of the Census, The Seventh Census of the United States, 1850 
(Washington, Armstrong, 1853), Table XI, pp. 679-682. 

%87bid., Table XI, pp. 679-682. 

3° Tbid. 
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The volume of hemp produced in certain leading coun- 
ties was so great that the production of this crop was the 
main attention of the farmers. In Lafayette County it was 
indicated that the farmers were so wedded to hemp cultiva- 
tion and produced it to such an extent that they were com- 
pelled to import grain and meat from Johnson, Cass, and 
Ray counties.“° In Saline County one producer made the 
statement that hemp was not now a great staple, but that 
it was the great staple.” 

There were no figures of authority on the volume of 
hemp produced in Missouri from 1850 to 1860. The demand 
for raw hemp continued and it is not unlikely that the vol- 
ume produced per year continued to increase or decrease 
with the kind of season. An article from the Liberty Tribune 
for January 13, 1854, gives an optimistic view of the hemp 
situation and the possible effect of the Crimean War which 
was going on at that time: “the new crop came forward 
pretty freely in March [1853] and the better qualities met 
with a good demand for the supply of manufacturers on the 
Ohio and shipment east, at prices ranging from $100 to $110 
perton.... 

“In July the market began to rally with a large demand 
from Ohio river... . until interrupted by prohibitive 
freight rates, consequent upon the low stage of water. 

“In the meantime, indications of war in Europe with a 
deficiency of grain on the continent, gave promise of an in- 
creased demand for tonnage ... . 

“The circumstances caused an advance in the Atlantic 
markets, there being a short supply of Russian on hand; our 
staple was purchased freely, . . . . closing as high as $190 
to $200 for prime or choice quality .... 

“We refer to the last crop of hemp, as showing a de- 
cided improvement in the manner of handling . . . some of 
the shippers deserve especial credit. There are certain marks 
that are already so well established, that buyers do not even 
draw from the bales, and orders often come from the east 
for such and such marks ... . 


“Gray, op. cit., II, 876. 
‘lJefferson City Inquirer, March 9, 1850. 
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“Russian hemp is very scarce in this country... . 
The merchants of London who annually advance largely to 
the hemp shippers, refuse to extend facilities in the present 
unsettled aspect of Russia... . 


“We find the aggregate receipts of the year to be 63,794 
bales against 50,000 bales last year.” 


In 1855 the failure of some New York banks caused a 
“Monthly Hemp Circular” from St. Louis to report: ‘Busi- 
ness generally has been much depressed by the continued 
stringency of the money market and the occurrence of 
numerous failures throughout the country has contributed 
still further to interrupt and derange the usual channels of 
Ge. ss 4 


“The difficulty of making negotiations, and the absence 
of all demand for Bale Rope, or Dressed Hemp, with the un- 
favorable prospect for the future, have induced the Mis- 
souri Hemp Manufacturing Works, and several other Fac- 
tories, to cease operations hia eS 


“A continuance of the money pressure, and the pre- 
vailing distruct and want of confidence in all kinds of busi- 
ness, will very much restrict manufacturing operations, and 
it is probable that early shipments will meet with a light 
demand.’’” 


The Missouri hemp growers were not to be discouraged, 
however. They answered: ‘Hemp is not a fancy article, 
but a real, necessary article of commerce that cannot be dis- 
pensed with, either in peace or in war, and therefore not 
subject to the ‘fortunes of an hour,’ or governed by the 
notions of a ‘Board of Brokers’ or the opinions of a hemp 
dealer in Boston, New York, St. Louis or elsewhere who, 
frightened because a Banker has suspended, sees a wreck of 
everything, and often, in the excitement of the moment, ad- 
vises his ‘Western correspondents’ that Hemp must ‘tumble.’ 
In conclusion, therefore, our opinion is, that whilst we are 
satisfied that the Russians won’t stop raising Hemp’ because 
of the war, and thereby put up our own to a very high price, 


“Liberty Tribune, February 9, 1855. 
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yet the prices of last year will be very nearly if not main- 
tained on the opening of navigation.” 

With the exception of 1854 and 1859 the seasons were 
mainly good and the harvest universally bountiful. Hemp, 
wheat, and tobacco were reported to have been raised with 
abundant returns in Saline County.“ 

In 1860, the census shows that Missouri produced the 
largest amount of hemp ever recorded for the state, a total 
of 19,267 tons.“ Of this amount, 15,788 tons were dew- 
rotted, 1,507 tons were water-rotted and 1,972 tons were 
treated in other ways. The large producing counties in 
1850, Platte, Lafayette, Buchanan, and Saline, were again 
the greatest producers in 1860. However, within this forma- 
tion there was a slight change. Saline became the highest 
ranking county in 1860, with Lafayette second, Platte third, 
and Buchanan fourth. In 1860 Pike County had risen to 
fifth place. The counties of Andrew, Ray, and Jackson 
were among the principal producing counties in 1850, while 
in 1860 these counties had dropped to second-rate producers. 

It is difficult to give any clear explanation for the de- 
crease of hemp production in the above counties. To be- 
lieve that this decrease had been gradual from 1850 to 1860 
is contradictory to the newspaper comments for this period. 
Probably the most legitimate explanation was the fact that 
the attention given to general farming had greatly expanded. 
Perhaps, there was a realization that greater profits could 
be secured in general farming, without the uncertainty of 
growing a good product and the hardships of labor, as in 
growing hemp. Although certain counties did drop in pro- 
duction, it should be remembered that the state as a whole 
produced more hemp in 1860 than in 1850. Some counties 
made great increases. 

The volume of hemp produced in Missouri the following 
years was less than at any time since 1840. The amount of 

“Jbid., February 23, 1855. 

“William Barclay Napton, Past and Present of Saline County, Missouri 
(Chicago, Bowen, 1910), p: 132. In 1859 Kentucky and Missouri produced 
more than three-fourths of the 74,493 tons of hemp raised in the United States. 
See Agriculture of the United States, 1860; compiled from the Original Returns of 


the Eighth Census (Washington, 1864), p. 187. 
8Tbid., pp. 91-95. 
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hemp produced in 1870 totaled only 2,816 tons.“ In 1879, 
209 tons of hemp were produced in Missouri.“7 By 1890 
hemp production in Missouri had declined to 31 tons.‘ 
There has been no record since 1890 of any hemp grown in 
Missouri. 


The hemp industry in Missouri reached its peak in 
1860, and with the outbreak of the Civil War its decline be- 
began. In Missouri, the war had a disastrous effect on the 
cultivation and manufacture of this crop. All trade relations 
between the southern states and Missouri were disrupted. 
Since the hemp industry depended largely upon the shipping 
of cotton, the severing of trade relations removed the market 
for Missouri bagging and bale rope. Without a market for 
these commodities, the demand for raw hemp declined 
rapidly in the sixties. 


Even after the war ended the industry in Missouri did 
not revive to any great extent. An important factor respon- 
sible for this was the removal of the main labor source, the 
negro slave. The growing of hemp ceased to be a favored or 
profitable crop after the emancipation of the slaves.‘® In 
the seventies the use of iron ties and wire replaced bagging 
and bale rope in the packing of cotton for shipment.*® Con- 
sequently, another market for hemp bagging and bale rope 
was lost. It was on this market that Missouri hemp largely 
depended. The substitution of steam for sails in the opera- 
tion of ocean-going vessels closed what market there had 
been for dressed hemp in the manufacture of canvas and 
riggings.*' It is doubtful whether this had any great effect 
on the hemp production of Missouri, although the removal 





*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Ninth Census, 1870, Vol. III The Statistics 
of Weajth and Industry of the United States, (Washington, Gov't Printing Office, 
1872), 191. 

47U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Tenth Census, 1880, Report of the Production 
of Agricujtures as Returned at the Tenth Census (Washington, 1883), Table 
XIII, p. 232. 

48SU. S. Bureau of the Census, Ejeventh Census, 1890, Report of the Statistics 
of Agricujture in the United States at the Ejeventh Census (Washington, 1895), 
Table XVI, p. 402. . 

‘*“Napton, op. cit., p. 132. 

*°Moore, op. cit., p. 63. 

‘lI bid, 
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of such a market did away with any potential hope in this 
state to manufacture hemp for ship riggings. 


Thus, the culture of hemp in Missouri disappeared. 
There is no hemp grown at present, at least none for com- 
mercial purposes. The only indications today that hemp 
was a Missouri staple are in the memories of the older gener- 
ation, literature on the various phases of the culture, and 
certain relics that exist as a monument to the once great 
industry. The Monroe City News, June 5, 1930, stated that 
a hemp-breaking stone, weighing about a ton, is located on 
the Grundy Burnett farm northwest of the Bonsall school- 
house in Monroe County.” Another interesting landmark of 
the by-gone days of hemp culture is in Saline County. It 
is an old hemp press or baler that stands on the William 
Douglas farm, one and one-half miles southwest of Malta 
Bend.* This press was reported to have been erected be- 
tween 1831 and 1833, although this was somewhat earlier 
than the period of great hemp growth in Missouri. 


52Missouri Historical Review, XXV (October, 1930), 158. 
53Marshall Daijy Democrat-News, February 12, 1938. 
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THE MISSOURI READER 
THE FUR TRADE 


PART I. 


EDITED BY ADA PARIS KLEIN! 


The Fur Trade and Western Expansion 
St. Louis, the Natural Hub of Fur Trading 
Manuel Lisa and the Missouri Fur Companies 


THE FUR TRADE AND WESTERN EXPANSION 


“The story of the fur-trade is very largely the story of 
pioneer America. The fur-trade was the agency through 
which all the vast interior of the continent was explored and 
made known to the world. The trapper and the trader were 
the real pioneers and trail blazers, while the rude trading 
posts they established at various strategic points were the 
genesis of many of our modern cities.’ 

“Not a few of the most significant geographical dis- 
coveries in all ages have been made by men who entirely 
lacked special scientific training. This is notably the case 
in western America. With the possible exception of Lewis 
and Clark and, in less degree, of a few others, the discoverers 
within the trans-Missouri area have not been professional 
geographers. Principally they have been missionaries, pros- 
pectors, trappers, Indian traders, and the like .... The 
fur traders and trappers form one of the most important 
classes in this group, furnishing such discoverers as Colter, 
Laroque, Ross, Ogden, Bridger, and the Sublettes . . . . 

“The American West, far from being a single geographic 
unit, comprises, as a matter of fact, six or seven distinctly 





1,ADA PARIS KLEIN, a native of Connecticut, received her B.S. degree from 
New Haven State Teachers College and her M.A. from Columbia Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Mrs. Klein taught for three years in the public 
schools of Stamford, Connecticut. She was employed as a research associate 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri at the time of writing this article. 

2Clarence A. Vandiveer, The Fur-Trade and Early Western Exploration 
(Cleveland, Clark, 1929), p. 13. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher, 
the Arthur H. Clark Company.) 
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defined drainage areas .... River courses have always 
been the natural approaches to the interior of a country, but 
they served this purpose in the highest degree in the trans- 
Missouri region, where fur traders and hunters sought the 
most valuable peltries in and along the streams ... . 


“The operations of the fur traders were not extended 
equally into all these areas. Generally speaking their con- 
tributions to geographic discovery were confined to the 
Upper Missouri, the Central Missouri, the Interior Basin, 
and the Columbia drainage areas . 


“St. Louis was the center of the fur trade and conse- 
quently the starting point of expeditions of discovery. Even 
before the coming of Laclede, French coureurs de bois and 
half-breed whites, following in the stops of La Harpe and 
Du Tisné, of De Bourgmont, and of Mallet, without prob- 
ably ever having heard of these gentlemen, pushed up the 
Missouri and its central tributaries at least as far as Kansas 
City and perhaps to Omaha. After 1764, a greater number 
pressed farther and farther into the interior, continuing up 
the Missouri to the Great Bend and up the Platte and Kan- 
sas to the foot-hills of the Rockies.’ 


The English, meanwhile, had seized on the richest por- 
tion of the fur trade. To combat them “. ... on May 12, 
1794, Mr. Zenon Trudeau, Lieut. Governor of this western 
part of the Illinois, desirous of extending the knowledge of 
the places under his jurisdiction, promote commerce, and 
wrest from the English nation a portion of the gains they 
fraudulently acquired from the dominions of his Catholic 
majesty, having assembled all the traders of St. Louis, pro- 
posed to them to unite in co-partnership, consolidate their 
respective capitals, and control the trade in peltries, then 
carried on in the Upper Missouri.” This company was 
called La Compagnie de Comerce pour la Decouverte des Nations 
du haut du Missouri and it was probably the first attempt to 


’Harrison Clifford Dale, The Ashjey-Smith Explorations and the Discovery 
of the Centraj Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829 (Cleveland, Clark, 1918), pp. 17, 
18, 21-22. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 

‘Frederic L. Billon, Annajs of St. Louis in Its Early Days Under the French 
and Spanish Dominations (St. Louis, Jones, 1886), p. 283. 
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exploit the trade by means of an organized company. The 
first expedition was sent out in the spring of 1794.5 

“Not only did the Compagnie du Haut du Missouri fail 
to push their discoveries and explorations beyond the Man- 
dans into the real terra incognita, but by monopolizing the 
trade, they placed a rigid check on the efforts of other in- 
dividuals in that direction.’”* 


ST. LOUIS, THE NATURAL HUB OF FUR TRADING 


“The fur trade of the Missouri valley began early in the 
eighteenth century, but it did not assume large proportions 
until after the cession of Louisiana to the United States and 
the exploring expeditions of Lewis and Clark and Pike. Its 
career thereafter continued practically unchecked until the 
tide of Western emigration set in, about 1843... . 

“In this trade the city of St. Louis was the principal, if 
not the only emporium. It is true that the headquarters of 
the American Fur Company and of some other fur-trading 
concerns were in New York, but even in these cases the ac- 
tual base from which all operations in the Western country 
were carried on was the city at the mouth of the Missouri. 
All parties were organized and all outfits were made up 
there.’’? 

_ Larpenteur writes in his autobiography about this: 
‘“.. . . he (Campbell, of Sublette and Co.] employed me in 
St. Louis to assist in packing goods for the upper country, 
and in equipping the men who were getting ready to leave 
with the mules for Lexington, Mo. to await the arrival of the 
steamer which was to bring all their goods up to that point, 
and of the keel boat which was intended to be cordelled or 
towed as far as Fort Union with goods for the Indian trade.’’® 

5Dale, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

®Ibid., pp. 23, 24. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 

THiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West 
(New York, Harper, 1902), I, 2. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher, 
Francis P. Harper, by Lathrop C. Harper.) 

8Charles Larpenteur, Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri, 
edited by Elliott Coues (New York, Harper, 1898), I, 11. Larpenteur, born 
in France in 1897, came to the United States at the age of 21. In 1833 he was 
employed by Sublette and Co. of St. Louis to engage in the fur trade on the 


Missouri. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher, Francis P. Harper, by 
Lathrop C. Harper.) 
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John Bradbury, an English botanist, who accompanied 
an expedition up the Missouri under Wilson Price Hunt in 
1811, says: “The fur trade of the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri, together with that of the tributary streams, almost 
wholly centers in this town; [St. Louis] . . . .””° 


“It is true... . that the traffic in pelts is admirably 
suited to pioneer industrial conditions. For years the im- 
portance of the trade at St. Louis rested upon such con- 
ditions. In the first place, every new community stands in 
immediate need of some marketable commodities which pos- 
sess a relatively high value in a small bulk. Furs are such 
articles. They stand the cost of transportation where bulky 
agricultural products do not. For this reason they have al- 
ways been received in local and distant markets in America 
as readily as money. In frontier communities they were 
among the few cash articles received in barter at the country 
store. For many years at St. Louis, value was expressed in 
terms of furs.’’!° 


The fur trade became of enough importance in 1776 
that the six or eight merchants in St. Louis engaged in it, 
petitioned Governor Cruzat to create some regulations on 
the subject, since pelts were becoming almost the only cir- 
culating medium of exchange. Cruzat then ‘‘Decreed, that 
from this time in future, no skin shall be weighed before it 


is thoroughly examined and passed inspection as: sound; 
711 


“The great business of St. Louis in these early years was 
her trade with the wild regions of the far west, at this time 
consisting mostly in furs. St. Louis was an offspring of the 
fur trade and her growth for three-fourths of a century depended 
almost entirely upon it. Her principal merchants were all 
more or less concerned in it, and most of them were familiar 


*John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 1809, 
1810, and 1811; Including a Description of Upper Louisiana together with the 
States of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Tennessee, with the Illinois and Western 
Territories. . . . (London, Sherwood, Neely and Jones, 1819), p. 274. 

Isaac Lippincott, A Century and a Half of Fur Trade at St. Louis, in 
Washington University Studies, reprinted from Volume III, Part II, No. 2 
(St. Louis, Washington University, April, 1916), 207-208. (Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publisher.) 
UBillon, op. cit., pp. 133-134. 
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by actual experience with life on the frontier. Pierre Chou- 
teau, Jr., the leading mercantile genius of St. Louis, and one 
of the greatest in the country, made several trips up the 
Missouri, at one time going as far as to the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. Manuel Lisa spent a large part of his time in 
actual life in the wilderness. General Ashley spent much 
time on the upper Missouri and beyond the mountains on 
Green river and in the Salt Lake basin. Sublette and Camp- 
bell were both trained mountain men. It was in these re- 
mote fields that the foundations of great fortunes were laid, 
and that the substantial business character of St. Louis be- 
gan its development.”” 


Major Amos Stoddard, who took possession of Upper 
Louisiana for the United States in 1804, gives this estimate 
of the fur trade: “The furs and peltries are susceptible of 
more accurate calculation. Accounts of these for fifteen 
successive years ending in 1804, were kept by a gentleman 
of the first repute in Upper Louisiana, and their annual 
average quantity and value stand thus: ... . $203,750.’”" 


“The average value of the goods annually sent up the 
Missouri alone during the fifteen years already mentioned, 
was sixty-one thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. These 
were exchanged for furs and skins, which on an average 
‘yielded an annual profit of . . . . about twenty seven per 
centum.’’'4 

2Chittenden, op. cit., I, 109. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 


Amos Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive of Louisiana (Phila- 
delphia, Carey, 1812), p. 297. The itemized list is: 


a Ee eer lbs 36,900 valued at $66,820 
PD Rr0406d amends cae che ae eo eer 37,100 
Re ees PP 14,200 
Buffaloe skins............... ae 4,750 
Raccoon, wild Cat 

PG + iC ches cs rakes | eee 12,280 
ES dic lina a willie. « a armenia sh « Seer 3,900 
iain dae sue anbmases er 1,500 
a eee RB vere sevens 63 ,200 


Total $203,750 


MT bid., p. 298. 
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MANUAL LISA AND THE MISSOURI FUR COMPANIES 


Just as Lewis and Clark were the first ones to make a 
systematic exploration of the upper Missouri and its tribu- 
taries, so Manuel Lisa was the pioneer in his endeavor to 
systematize the fur trade in those regions. A six-year con- 
tract between the Chouteaus and the Spanish government 
for control of the fur trade expired in 1800 and must not 
have been renewed for ‘‘In the year 1802, four merchants of 
St. Louis, engaged in the Indian trade up the Missouri River, 
viz., Manuel Lisa, Francis M. Benoit, Gregory Sarpy and 
Charles Sanguinet, entered into an association under the 
style of ‘Manuel Lisa, Benoit & Company,’ with a view to 
extend their trade with the tribes of the Little Osage nation.’ 
According to Pike’s account of Lisa’s expedition, Lisa had a 
trading establishment on the Osage River near the site of 
the former Fort Carondelet. ‘Lisa’s trade with the Osages 
may not have continued long, however, for trading privileges 
on the Osage River were returned to the Chouteaus in 1804, 
or shortly thereafter.’’!” 


In 1807, however, Lisa began to recognize the value of 
the upper Missouri country to the fur trade and a new firm, 
Manuel Lisa and Company, including Lisa, William Mor- 
rison, and Pierre Menard, was formed. Billon records: ‘‘In 
the spring, Manuel Lisa, a trader, and George Drouillard, 
who had crossed the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, with 
Lewis and Clark, embarked in the upper Missouri River fur 
trade with the Indians, with an outfit of $16,000.’"% The 
former French traders had been primarily concerned with 
obtaining the furs from the Indians, travelling from tribe 
to tribe. They had no special place of rendezvous or fixed 
method of trading excepting on the lower parts of the river. 


Rillon, op. cit., p. 334. 

Zebulon M. Pike, The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike to Head- 
waters of the Mississippi River, through Louisiana Territory, and in New Spain, 
during the Years 1805-6-7, edited by Elliott Coues (New York, Harper, 1895), 
II, 387. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians Land of Contrasts and 
People of Achievement (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 346. 

18Frederic L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days from 1804 
to 1821 (St. Louis, Printed for the Author, 1888), p. 32. Drouillard substituted 
for Morrison and Menard, 
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Lisa, however, decided to establish permanent forts which 
would serve as trading posts, at suitable places between St. 
Louis and the Rockies. Each post was to be a rendezvous 
and place of deposit for his hunters. Thus, business methods 
were substituted for the old haphazard trade and Liza’s 
ventures usually returned a profit. It was the beginning of 


a work which was to absorb Lisa’s attention for the rest of 
his life. 


Fear of the Indians hung like a spectre over the party. 
This was especially so of the Sioux. However, the expedition 
passed through the Sioux country in safety. But it was not 
so furtunate at the Arikara village, and there Lisa had to 
show all his leadership. Brackenridge writes: ‘““Two or three 
hundred warriors were drawn up, and on his approach, such 
as had fire arms fired a volley before his boat, to indicate the 
place where he should land. He accordingly put to shore, 
but instantly made it known, that no one of them was to 
enter his boat: the chiefs at the same time appointed war- 
riors to stand guard and keep off the crowd. The women, 
who always trade amongst these nations, came to the beach 
with bags of corn, which they offered: an Indian rushed 
forward, cut open the bags with his knife, while the women 
took to flight. Lisa, who was perfectly acquainted with the 
‘Indian character, knowing that the least appearance of alarm 
would be dangerous, instantly called his men to arms, pointed 
a couple of swivels which were fixed on his boats, and made 
every preparation for defence. The Indians perceiving this, 
dispersed in confusion; and after some time, the chiefs ap- 
proached with pipes of peace, extended before them in their 
hands. Lisa making signs of reconciliation, they came to 
him, and according to their custom, stroked him on the 
shoulders, begging him not to be displeased, declaring that 
the Indian who had offended him was considered a bad man. 
This had a good effect, and enabled him to proceed on his 
voyage without further molestation.’’!® 





Henry Marie Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana together with a Journal of 
a Voyage up the Missouri River, in 1811 (Pittsburgh, Cramer, Spear, and Eich- 
baum, 1814), pp. 90-91. Brackenridge (1786-1871), a native of Pennsylvania, 
was first sent to Ste. Genevieve at the age of seven, by his father, to learn French. 
He returned to his home in Pittsburgh three years later and did not visit the 
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The party reached the wintering ground on the twenty- 
first of November. In spite of Lisa’s late arrival, work was 
begun on a fort at the mouth of the Big Horn River which was 
called Fort Raymond. This fort was finished in the spring 
of 1808 and is generally known as Manuel’s Fort. 


‘“‘Lisa remained nine months at this place. He returned 
to St. Louis, having indemnified himself for his voyage, by 
considerable benefits. But he had not chosen the proper 
country, as the north side of the Missouri was much more 
abundant in furs, and of a more valuable quality. 


“After the return of Lisa, the favorable reports which 
he made, induced a number of gentlemen to turn their at- 
tention to this trade, and ina short time a company was 
formed under the name of ‘the Missouri Fur Company’ 
[winter of 1808-1809]; of this association Lisa became a mem- 
ber, and has been one of the most active and useful. The 
company was composed of ten persons; but the capital was 
greatly inadequate, not exceeding forty thousand dollars. 
Having collected about two hundred and fifty men, they as- 
cended the Missouri [June, 1809]; left trading establishments 
with the Sioux, the Arikaras, and Mandans, but the princi- 
pal part proceeded to the three forks of the Missouri, the 
country most abounding in beaver, for their intention was 
to hunt as well as trade, and the greater number of the men 
were hunters. But they had not been long here until they 
found their hopes entirely frustrated by the hostilities of the 
Black-feet Indians, a numerous tribe, who had unfortunately 
been rendered inimical to the Americans by an unlucky 
affair, in which Lewis and Clark, on their return, had killed 
two or three of their nation; besides, probably instigated by 
the jealousy of the British companies. A party of fifteen or 
twenty American hunters were attacked by surprise, and 
nine killed. The greatest precaution was found necessary 
in going out to hunt, they were at length so much harassed 
by the savages, as to be compelled to remain altogether at 





West again until 1810, when he came to New Madrid and then Ste. Genevieve 
in Upper Louisiana to establish himself as a lawyer. Later deciding against 
this, he remained and wrote his observations of the country. In 1811 he ac- 
companied Lisa's third expedition up the Missouri River. Ibid., pp. 1-7; 
Dictionary of American Biography, II, 543. 
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their fort, or to venture but a short distance from it. It is 
supposed that in the different rencounters with these sav- 
ages, at least twenty of the whites were killed, and nearly 
twice that number of the others. Thus a most implacable 
enmity has been unfortunately excited, which will for a long 
time, exclude our traders and hunters, from that part of the 
western country by far the most favorable for their pursuits. 
It is supposed that had they continued unmolested, the 
company would have brought down the first year, three hun- 
dred packs of beaver alone. Instead of which there were 
scarcely twenty. The following spring [1810] a considerable 
number of the party descended the river; the remainder con- 
tinued until autumn, when, fearing a general attack, and 
finding the situation otherwise exceedingly irksome, Mr. 
Henry, one of the company, who now commanded the party, 
resolved to cross the mountains, and winter on some of the 
branches of the Columbia; this he accordingly effected, but 
not without suffering every possible hardship, from hunger, 
cold, and fatigue. In the mean time, the company suffered 
considerable loss from the accidental burning of one of their 
factories; this was estimated at fifteen thousand dollars. 
The establishments at the Mandans and Arikaras, brought 
no profit.?° 

Another account of the expedition, written by General 
Thomas James of Illinois who accompanied Lisa, is given in his 
Three Years among the Indians and Mexicans. ‘The whole 
party, at starting, consisted of 350 men” of whom about one 
half were Americans and the remainder Canadian Frenchmen 
and Creoles of Kaskaskia, St. Louis and other places. The 
French were all veteran voyageurs, thoroughly inured to boat- 
ing and trapping. Manuel Lisa .... had enlisted many of 
them in Detroit for this expedition, and hired them by the 
year. We Americans were all private adventurers, each on his 
own hook, and were led into the enterprise by the promises 
of the company, who agreed to subsist us to the trapping 





2°Tbid., pp. 92-93. 

Thomas James, Three Years among the Indians and Merxicans edited by 
Walter B. Douglas (Saint Louis, Missouri Historical Society, 1916), p. 16, 
note 8 gives the following excerpt from a letter from Lisa: ‘‘We are starting 
with 172 men, nine barges and a canoe."” (Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher.) 
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grounds, we helping navigate the boats, and on our arrival 
there they were to furnish us each with a rifle and sufficient 
ammunition, six good beaver traps and also four men of their 
hired French, to be under our individual commands for a 
period of three years... . 


“I went as steersman or ‘captain’ of one of the barges, 
with about twenty-four men, all Americans, under my com- 
mand. There were thirteen barges and keel boats in all... .. 

“We thus continued, with nothing of interest occurring 
till we passed the Platte, Six weeks of hard labor on our part, 
had been spent, when our allotted provisions gave out and we 
were compelled to live on boiled corn, without salt... . 
Many Americans on the passage up the river, disgusted with 
the treatment they received, fell off in small companies and 
went back. At Cote Sans Desans.... most of them returned. 
On reaching the Mandan country we numbered about ten 
Americans, having started from St. Louis with about one 
hundred and seventy-five and an equal number of French.’ 

Later James wrote: ‘We built a fort near the Gros- 
Ventres village and unloaded all the larger boats for the pur- 
pose of sending them back to the settlements’”’ :®’ and still later 
“The following day we reached the long sought ‘Forks of the 
Missouri’ or the place of confluence of the Gallatin, Madison 
and Jefferson rivers. Here at last, after months of travel, we 
encamped, commenced a Fort in the point made by the Madi- 
son and Jefferson forks and prepared to begin business.” 
Lisa returned to St. Louis in October, 1809, but James, who 
stayed with a party commanded by Col. Menard, did not 
reach St. Louis until August of 1810. 


Brackenridge, who accompanied Lisa’s next expedition, 
wrote: ‘In the spring of the year 1811, the third, and by the 
time fixed for the duration of the association, the last, an expe- 
dition was fitted out by the company, the command of which 
was given to Lisa, whom I accompanied. ... . 

“Mr. Manuel Lisa, . . . . was chosen by the company, to 
take the management of its affairs on the Missouri, and en- 





2Tbid., pp. 16-20. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
31bid., p. 32. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
*Tbid., pp. 53-54. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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deavor to retrieve them if possible. The profits expected, ow- 
ing to a variety of unforseen misfortunes, had not been real- 
ized; indeed, it appeared to be a prevailing opinion, that the 
situation of the company was desperate. Besides the loss by 
fire, at the Sioux establishment, and the hostility of the Black- 
foot Indians, the remnant of the company’s men, under Mr. 
Henry, had crossed the Rocky Mountains, and it was not 
known what had become of them. To ascertain this, was 
therefore another object of the expedition, and if possible, to 
carry them assistance. Mr. Lisa, also, privately entertained 
the hope of being able to make peace with the Blackfoot In- 
dians, and to be permitted to remain quietly in the country, 
which offered the greatest advantages to the company. 


“A person better qualified for this arduous undertaking, 
could not have been chosen. Mr. Lisa is not surpassed by 
any one, in the requisite experience in Indian trade 
and manners, and has few equals in perseverance and inde- 
fatigable industry. Ardent, bold and enterprising, when 
any undertaking is begun, no dangers, or sufferings are suf- 
ficient to overcome his mind. I believe there are few men so 
completely master of that secret of doing much in a short space 
of time, which arises, from turning every moment to advantage, 
as will appear in the course of the Journal. .... Unfortu- 
nately, however, from what cause, I know not, the majority 
of the members of the company have not the confidence in 
Mr. Lisa, which he so highly merits; but on this occasion, he 
was intrusted with the sole direction of their affairs, in some 
degree, from necessity, as the most proper person to conduct 
an expedition, which appeared little short of desperate. The 
funds of the company were at so low an ebb, that it was with 
some difficulty a barge of twenty tons could be fitted out, with 
merchandise to the amount of a few thousand dollars, and to 
procure twenty hands and a patron [a fresh water sailing- 
master]. The members were unwilling to stake their private 
credit, where prospects were so little flattering. This was also 
the last year appointed for the continuance of the association, 
and there was no certainty of its being renewed. ... . 


“We set off from the village of St. Charles, on Tuesday, 
the 2nd of April, 1811, with delightful weather . . . . Our 
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barge was the best that ever ascended this river, and manned 
by twenty stout oarsmen. As Mr. Lisa had been a sea cap- 
tain, he took much pains in rigging his boat with a good mast, 
and main and top-sail; these being great helps in the naviga- 
tion of this river. Our equipage, chiefly composed of young 
men, though several have already made a voyage to the upper 
Missouri, of which they are exceedingly proud, and on that 
account claim a kind of precedence over the rest of the crew. 
We are in all, twenty-five men, well armed, and completely 
prepared for defence. There is, besides, a swivel on the bow 
of the boat, which, in case of attack, would make a formidable 
appearance: we have also two brass blunderbusses in the 
cabin, . . . . These precautions were absolutely necessary 
from the hostility of the Sioux bands, who, of late had com- 
mitted several murders and robberies on the whites, and mani- 
fested such a disposition that it was believed impossible for us 
to pass through their country. The greater part of the mer- 
chandise; which consisted of strouding, blankets, lead, tobacco, 
knives, guns, beads, &c. was concealed in a false cabin, in- 
geniously contrived for the purpose; in this way presenting as 
little as possible to tempt the savages. But we hoped, that as 
this was not the season for the coming on the river of the 
wandering tribes, the fall being the usual time, we might pass 
by unnoticed. Mr. Wilson P. Hunt [a member of the rival 
American Fur Company] had set off with a large party, about 
twenty-three days before us, on his way to the Columbia; we 
anxiously hoped to overtake him before he entered the terri- 
tory of the Sioux nation; for this purpose it was resolved to 
strain every nerve, as upon it, in a great measure depended the 
safety of our voyage.’ 


The party proceeded up the Missouri River. They were 
hampered by stormy weather conditions; nevertheless Manuel 
Lisa was able to keep everyone occupied with the problems of 
overcoming the obstacles that were constantly challenging 
the party. 


On Wednesday, June 26th, 1811, Brackenridge makes this 
entry: 


Brackenridge, op. cit. pp. 93, 199-201. 
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“In the course of the day, passed by the Mandan villages, 
with a favorable wind, and arrived late at night, at the fort 
of the company, 1640 miles from the mouth of the Missouri.’’* 

Lisa did not stay long with the Mandans, but returned to 
the Arikara villages, where he remained for awhile. At the 
end of October, the party returned to St. Louis. Mr. Henry 
had joined them at the Arikara village after having been in the 
mountains until early spring. While in the mountains, he had 
encountered much danger and severe privations. Lisa left 
behind many trading establishments with the Sioux, below 
the Cedar Island, as well as with the Mandans and the Ari- 
karas. 

“The St. Louis Missouri Fur Company was reorganized 
during the winter of 1811-1812, some of the members dropping 
out and Lisa becoming relatively a more important personage 
in the concern than before.’’’? The articles of partnership for 
reorganization are said to have been drawn up by Charles 
Gratiot. All the surviving members of the old partnership, 
with the exception of William Morrison, joined in the new 
organization. 

“The capital stock was put at fifty thousand dollars, 
divided into shares of one thousand dollars each. The second 
articles of the partnership agreement provided that, ‘Twenty- 
three thousand dollars of the said capital stock shall be sub- 
scribed for by individuals,?* and the funds of the former St. 
Louis Missouri Fur Company, which is now up the Missouri, 
calculated at twenty-nine thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
five dollars, in goods, wares and merchandise, and debts due 
by hunters who are now out, as will appear with reference to 
the settlement of accounts of that Company in possession of 
General William Clark of St. Louis, shall constitute twenty- 
seven thousand dollars of the said fund and be taken into the 


*Tbid., p. 260. 

27Chittenden, op. cit., p. 127. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 

28One cause of the company’s failure was probably the fact that although 
an advertisement was put in the Louisiana Gazette asking for subscriptions, 
none were received and the partners had to try to raise the funds among them- 
selves, by calling upon each for $400 cash and a credit of $600. Only the 
directors responded, Clark and Lisa each putting up his note for over $10,000 
and Labbadie for about $1000. Walter Bond Douglas, ‘‘Manuel Lisa,"’ 
Missouri Historical Society Collections III (St. Louis, Missouri Historical Society, 
1911), 368. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers.) 
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common stock of this association subject to the future direc- 
tion of the President and Directors aforesaid, and the under- 
signed individual members of the former St. Louis Missouri 
Fur Company shall be entitled to three shares each in this 
association for the goods, wares, merchandise, etc., which they 
have up the Missouri aforesaid.’ 

“The articles provided that unless sooner dissolved, as 
therein provided, the association should continue until the first 
Monday of December, 1818. 


“William Clark, Manuel Lisa and Sylvestre Labbadie 
were chosen directors. Clark was president and Lisa was the 
general manager and commandant of the trading expe- 
ditions .... 


“The first expedition of the new company set out in two 
barges, one of which sailed on 2 May, 1812, and the other four 
days later. Lisa commanded the expedition .... 


“It was on this expedition that Fort Lisa was built, eleven 
miles by land above the present city of Omaha, and new head- 
quarters there established.”’?® 


John C. Luttig, who was clerk of the expedition, kept a 
journal of the trip. This journal covers the worst years of the 
fur trade when the United States was at war with England. 
Luttig writes: “. . . . thus are those Bloodhounds the British 
constantly employed and do everything in their Power to 
annoy and destroy the Americans and their trade... .’’%° 


Minor annoyances also beset the traders. ‘‘This Morning 
we left our old she Cat at Camp, at breakfast I missed her, and 
Mr. Manuel sent a Men for the Cat, he returned in the Eve- 
ning with the Cat to our great satisfaction this Remark may 
seem ridiculous, but an Animal of this kind, is more valuable 
in this country than a fine Horse. Mice are in great Abund- 
ance and the Company have lost for want of Cats, several 
Thousand Dollars in Merchandize, which were destroyed at the 
Big-bellies station, there has not a night passed since our 
departure from Bellefontaine where I got that Cat, that she 


°°7bid., pp. 367-369. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 

%John C. Luttig, Journal of a Fur-Trading Expedition on the Upper Missouri, 
1812-1815, edited by Stella M. Drumm (St. Louis, Missouri Historical Society, 
1920), p. 122. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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has not caught from 4 to 10 Mice and brought them to her 
Kittens.”’*' A later entry notes: ‘“‘. . . . lost the meat of 7 
Cows by the Wolves in this parts, they go in gangs of 3 to 400 
and at Nights the Prairies echo with their howling . . . .”™ 

Manuel Lisa returned to St. Louis with the winter’s trade 
on June 1, 1813. This expedition wasn’t as successful as it 
might have been. The Missouri Gazette of June Sth, 1813, 
states: 

“Arrived here a few days ago from the Mandan Villages 
(Upper Missouri) Mr. M. Lisa, acting partner of the Missouri 
Fur Company. 

“From Mr. L we learn that the Aricaras, Chyans, Gros- 
ventre, Crows and Araphays are or may be considered at war 
with the Americans. The British N. W company having a 
number of trading houses within a short distance of the Mis- 
souri are enabled to embroil our people with the savages who 
are constantly urged to cut them off.” 

“During his absence war had broken out between the 
United States and Great Britain and new conditions had 
arisen in the upper Missouri trade. It was known that British 
agents were, or soon would be, active among the upper Mis- 
souri tribes, and that there might soon be precipitated upon 
the settlements the horrors of a frontier war. No man had 
‘more influence with these Indians than Lisa, and to him was 
assigned the task of endeavoring to hold them fast to the inter- 
ests of the United States. He was made sub-agent for all 
the Missouri tribes above the Kansas, . . . .”8 

On January 17, 1814, the St. Louis Missouri Fur Com- 
pany was dissolved. However, its successor, the Missouri Fur 
Company, was born in July, 1814. This was a partnership 
between Manuel Lisa and Theodore Hunt. Lisa set out again 
for the upper rivers on August 14, 1814. 

How Lisa influenced the Indians may be shown in the 
following excerpt from the account of Joseph Renville [the 
British guide and interpreter with the Sioux], given to his son, 
the Rev. John B. Renville, who reports it as follows: 





1 7bid., pp. 62-63. (Reprinted by permission from the publisher.) 
®7bid., p. 85. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
8Chittenden, op. cit., p. 127. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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“ ‘During the war (of 1812) the Americans from Saint 
Louis stirred up much trouble between the Tetons and the 
Santees, and it seemed as if there was to be civil war in the 
Dakota Confederacy. Manuel Lisa was the American Agent 
and he set the Tetons against the Santees because the latter 
supported the English. That is the reason the Santees could 
not help the English more. Every time they started out to 
go the lakes and Canada, runners would come and tell them 
that the Tetons were coming to destroy their families and they 
were compelled to return to their homes to protect their women 
and children. Lisa had his post either on American Island, 
where Chamberlain now is, or on Cedar Island above the big 
bend of the Missouri. He had a big post there and the Tetons 
were not nearly so poor as were the Santees, for they had plenty 
of buffalo meat and Lisa bought all their furs. Lisa was a very 
smart man, and he managed things so that all of the money 
and work of Dickson (the British agent) to get the Santees 
to fight the Americans was lost. He got one of our men 
(Tamaha, the one eyed Sioux) to spy on his own people and 
let him know all that was being done. Father met Lisa several 
times after the war, and he boasted about the way he man- 
aged the Tetons.’ ’"* American State Papers, Indian Affairs 
give a similar view for in the list of Indian agents sent in to 
Washington by William Clark in 1815 the comment opposite 
Lisa’s name is: ‘Agent for the tribes on the Missouri above 
the Kanzas; greater part of his time with the tribes; ... . 
has been of great service in preventing British influence the 
last year by sending large parties to war.””™ 

Lisa went a step further in his endeavor to win the Indians 
over to the United States: 


“On tuesday last arrived here, from upper Missouri, Mr. 
Manuel Lisa with 43 chiefs and headmen of the several bands 
of Sioux, also the chiefs of the Mahas and Pancaras residing 
between the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. These chiefs, 
&c. represent the nations who have offered their services to the 
United States and are anxious to make war on the Sacks and 
other hostile indians, and have actually killed several Iaways 

“Douglas, op. cit., pp. 376-377. (Reprinted by permission of the pub- 


lisher.) 
SIT, 76, 
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a few weeks ago. Among this deputation we recognize Big 
Elk the Maha Chief, Partizan the Teton chief, and the little 
Dish, a Yankton chief. Partizan the Teton chief, is the person 
who attempted to stop Captain’s Lewis & Clark, on their 
journey to the pacific ocean. Sometime about the middle of 
April 250 or 300 Pancaras had gone to war against the Sacks, 
which will no doubt bring those wretches to a sense of dan- 
ger.’’%6 


In the fall [1815] Manuel Lisa took the Indians back to 
their homes, and he remain d up the river for the rest of the 
winter. He returned to St. Louis about the middle of June, 
1816, but went back up the Missouri River the first of Sep- 
tember.*? 


In the meantime the Treaty of Ghent, which had been 
signed between the United States and England, ending the 
War of 1812, was proving very unsatisfactory to the Canadian 
fur traders who refused to leave the districts they had cap- 
tured. Traders in St. Louis brought forth a plan in 1816 to 
combat the Canadians by the incorporation by Congress of a 
powerful company to carry on the trade of the upper Mis- 
souri, Mississippi and Columbia rivers. However, nothing 
came of this proposal.** 


In 1817 the partnership of Lisa and Hunt expired, and 
~ Lisa returned to St. Louis. The Missouri Gazette of June 14, 
1817, makes this comment: 


“Manuel Lisa Esq. arrived here yesterday from Fort 
Lisa, 45 miles above the mouth of the river Platt, on the 
Missouri, with a valuable cargo of furs and peltries, said to be 
worth 35000 dollars. We learn that the Indians generally are 
at war with one another. No accident happened to Mr. M’s 
party except in one instance; a party of Sioux, (thought to be a 
war-party) met a few of the laborers three miles from the fort, 
and shot through the body with an arrow, Pedro Antonio, a 
Spaniard. The Indians might have cut off the whole party 
if they were inclined to further mischief.” 

% Missouri Gazette (St. Louis) June 10, 1815. 
37 Douglas, op. cit., p. 379. 


3%8Niles Register XV, p. 182 and XII, p. 348 as cited in Lippincott, op. cit., 
p. 228. 
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The measure of success Lisa attained in his mission for 
the United States is shown in his letters of resignation as sub- 
agent for the Upper Missouri. They were written to Governor 
Clark. Manuel Lisa writes: 


“St. Louis, July Ist, 1817. 


“Sir,—I have the honor to remit to you the commission of 
sub-agent, which you were pleased to bestow upon me, in the 
summer of 1814, for the indian nations who inhabit the Mis- 
souri river, above the mouth of the Kansas, and to pray you 
to accept my resignation of that appointment. 

“The circumstances under which I do this, demand of me 
some exposition of the actual state of these Indians, and of my 
own conduct during the time of my sub-agency. 

“‘Whether I deserve well or ill of the government, depends 
upon the solution of these questions. 


“1. Are the indians of the Missouri more or less friendly 
to the United States, than at the time of my appointment? 

“2. Are they altered, better or worse, in their own con- 
dition during this time? 

“1. I received this appointment when war was raging 
between the United States and Great Britain, and when the © 
activity of British emissaries had armed against the Republic, 
all the tribes of the upper Mississippi and of the northern 
lakes. Had the Missouri indians been overlooked by British 
agents? No, your excellency will remember that more than a 
year before the war broke out, I gave you intelligence that the 
wampum was carrying by British influence along the banks of 
the Missouri, and that all the nations of this great river, were 
excited to join the universal confederacy then setting on foot; 
of which the Prophet was the instrument, and British traders 
the soul. The Indians of the Missouri are, to those of the 
upper Mississippi, as four is to one. Their weight would be 
great, if thrown into the scale against us. They did not arm 
against the republic; on the contrary they armed against 
Great Britain, and struck the Jowa’s, the allies of that power. 
When peace was proclaimed, more than forty chiefs had in- 
telligence with me; and together, we were to carry an expe- 
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dition of several thousand warriors against the tribes of the 
upper Mississippi, and silence them at once. These things 
are known to your excellency. 


“To the end of the war, therefore, the Indians of the 
Missouri continued the friends of the U. States. How are 
they today, when I come to lay down my appointment? Still 
friends, hunting in peace upon their own ground, and we trad- 
ing with them in security, while the Indians of the upper 
Mississippi, silenced but not satisfied, give signs of enmity, 
and require the presence of a military force. And thus, the 
first question resolves itself to my advantage. 


“2. Before I ascended the Missouri as sub-agent, your 
excellency remembers what was accustomed to take place. 
The Indians of that river killed, robbed, and pillaged the trad- 
ers, these practices are no more. Not to mention others, my 
own establishments furnish the example of destruction then, 
of safety now. I have one at the Maha’s, more than six hun- 
dred miles up the Missouri, another at the Sioux, six hundred 
miles further still. I have from one to two hundred men in 
my employment, large quantities of horses, of horned cattle, 
of hogs, of domestic fowls: not one is touched by an Indian; 
for I count as nothing some solitary thefts at the instigation 
of white men, my enemies; nor as an act of hostility, the death 
of Pedro Antonia, one of my people, shot this spring, as a 
man is sometimes shot among us, without being stripped or 
mutilated. And thus the morals of these Indians are altered 
for the better, and the second question equally results to my 
advantage. 


“But I have had some success as a trader; and this suc- 
cess gives rise to many reports. 


““*Manuel Lisa must cheat the government, and Manuel 
must cheat the Indians, otherwise, Manuel could not bring 
down every summer many boats loaded with rich furs.’ 


“Good. My accounts with the government will shew 
whether I received any thing out of which to cheat it: A poor 
five hundred dollars [his salary was $548], as sub-agent salary, 
does not buy the tobacco which I annually give to those who 
call me Father. 
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“Cheat the Indians! The respect and friendship, which 
they have for me, the security of my possessions in the heart 
of their country, respond to this charge, and declare with 
voices louder than the tongues of men, that it cannot be true. 

“**But Manuel gets so much rich fur!’ Well, I will explain 
how I get it. First, I put into my operations great activity; 
I go a great distance, while some are considering whether they 
will start to day or to-morrow. I impose upon myself great 
privations; ten months in a year I am buried in the forest, at 
a vast distance from my own house. I appear as the bene- 
factor, and not as the pillager of the Indians. I carried among 
them the seed of the large pompion, from which I have seen 
in their possession the fruit weighing 160 Jbs. Also the large 
bean, the potatoe, the turnip; and these vegetables now make 
a comfortable part of their subsistence; and this year I have 
promised to carry the plough. Besides, my blacksmiths work 
incessantly for them, charging nothing. I lend them traps, 
only demanding a preference in their trade. My establish- 
ments are the refuge of the weak, and of the old men no longer 
able to follow their lodges; and by these means I have acquired 
the confidence and friendship of these nations and the conse- 
quent choice of their trade. 


“These things I have done, and I propose to do more. 
The Ricaras, the Mandans, the Gros-Ventres, and the Assinna- 
boins find themselves near the establishment of Lord Selkirk 
upon the Red river. They can communicate with it in two or 
three days. The evils of such a communication will strike the 
minds of all persons, and it is for those who can handle the 
pen to delate upon them. For me, I go to form another estab- 
lishment, to counteract the one in question, and shall labor to 
draw upon us the esteem of these nations, and to prevent their 
commerce from passing into the hands of foreigners. 

“T regret to have troubled your excellency with this expo- 
sition. It is right for you to hear what is said of a public agent, 
and also to weigh it and to consider the source from which it 
comes. In ceasing to be in the employment of the U. States, 
I shall not be less devoted to its interests. I have suffered 
enough in person and property, under a different government, 
to know how to appreciate the one under which I now live. 
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“I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, your 
excellency’s obedient servant. 


Manuel Lisa.’’®® 


Manuel Lisa continued active participation in the Mis- 
souri Fur Company which had undergone further reorganiza- 
tion, finally becoming its president. Lisa returned to St. Louis 
in April, 1820, from a voyage which was to be his last one. 
He died August 12th, 1820. Lisa left a lasting impression in 
the fur trading enterprise. ‘‘In his death the Missouri Fur 
Company lost its chief spirit, and itself survived only a few 
years longer.’’*° Joshua Pilcher succeeded Lisa as head of the 
Missouri Fur Company. However, after a disastrous expe- 
dition, the company folded up in spite of the able manage- 
ment of the company by Pilcher. 


In 1821 the St. Louis Directory gives figures concerning 
the value of the commerce of the town. It was reported as 
being $2,000,000.00, of which furs made up $600,000.00. This 
shows the value of the fur trade for the economy of that period. 


%°Missouri Gazette, Saturday, July 5, 1817. 
‘Chittenden, op. cit., p. 150. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 














Historical Notes and Comments 


HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


Friends of Floyd C. Shoemaker presented him with 223 
new members for the Society as a special honor on his thirty- 
fourth anniversary as secretary of the Society, May 5, 1949. 
These new members bring the Society’s paid membership to 
a grand total of 4,959 as of May 12, 1949. 

The new memberships were sent in as a surprise to Mr. 
Shoemaker from friends as far away as Colorado, Florida, and 
Washington, D. C., and include three new life memberships 
from a Missourian who followed the Austin trail and is now a 
resident of Texas. 

Membership in the Society, which totaled 4,709 on April 
1, was increased to 4,732 on May 1 through normal channels. 
By May 12, this figure had increased to 4,736. The 223 new 
members added on Mr. Shoemaker’s anniversary brought the 
total to 4,959. 

Col. William Southern, Jr., of Independence, a past presi- 
dent and a permanent trustee of the Society, presented the 
new members to Mr. Shoemaker on behalf of the fifty friends 
who obtained them in his honor. Col. Southern also presented 
Mr. Shoemaker with a letter which carried this tribute: 

“We, your friends and fellow members of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri, wish to present these new members 
of the Society as a special token of our esteem for you and your 
work on this, your thirty-fourth anniversary as secretary of 
the Society. In helping to build a greater State Historical 
Society of Missouri, we are honored to honor you.” 

Mr. Shoemaker became secretary of the Society on May 
5, 1915 after having served as assistant secretary and librarian 
since 1910. Membership in the Society, which was 12 in 1901, 
remained under 500 until 1910, passed 1,000 in 1920, 2,000 in 
the 1930s, 3,000 in 1941 and 4,000 in 1945. 

During the period from February, 1949, through May 12, 
1949, the following members of the Society increased its mem- 
bership as indicated: 
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THREE LIFE MEMBERS 
Warren, David M., Panhandle, Texas 


TWENTY-FIVE NEW MEMBERS 
McReynolds, Allen, Carthage 


FOURTEEN NEW MEMBERS 


Suttle, Harry L., Springfield 


TWELVE NEW MEMBERS 
Todd, James, Moberly 


TEN NEW MEMBERS 


Swain, E. E., Kirksville 


NINE NEW MEMBERS 
Keller, Cal M., Moberly 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 


Rozier, George A., Jefferson City 
Spies, Daniel H., Columbia 


SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Price, R. B., Columbia 
Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 


Coggins, William N., St. Louis 

Dail, Delmar, Marceline 

Edwards, J. C., Webster Groves 

Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City 
White, L. M., Mexico 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Brady, Thomas A., Columbia 
Dalton, Grover W., Poplar Bluff 
Dyer, Clyde P., Webster Groves 
Kenney, Laurence J., St. Louis 
MacNutt, J. Scott, St. Louis 
Mclivaine, J. Edward, St. Louis 
Sieck, Louis J., St. Louis 
Stueck, Frederick, St. Louis 





Barker, John T., Washington, D. C. 
Barnhill, F. C., Marshall 

Barrett, Jesse W., St. Louis 

Bean, J. H., Nevada 

Bradley, Chester A., Kansas City 
Brashear, M. M., Kirksville 
Burrowes, Arthur V., St. Joseph 
Burton, O. D., Kansas City 

Coon, Walter A., Springfield 
Denslow, Ray V., Trenton 

Dilliard, Irving, Collinsville, Illinois 
Ford, P. C., Independence 
Gilchrist, George, Denver, Colorado 
Henson, Charles L., Jefferson City 
Kiesler, Ed. P., West Plains 
Knipmeyer, Gilbert, Jefferson City 
Limbaugh, Rush H.,Cape Girardeau 


Burton, Anna Mae, Jefferson City 

Corder, Leon W., Jefferson City 

Ellis, Elmer, Columbia 

Engel, Mrs. Laura M., Hickman 
Mills 

Evans, Mrs. C. A., Chicago, Illinois 


Amick, Mrs. Melvin D., Jefferson 
City 

Bacon, George F., Kirkwood 

Bartle, H. Roe, Kansas City 

Bassman, Fred, Jefferson City 

Bear, J. L., St. Joseph 

Bennett, Howard F., Evanston, 
Illinois 

Bradford, Eva Ann, Lake Spring 
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FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Bartels, John S., Kirkwood 
Jayne, E. M., Kirksville 
Kocian, Arthur A., St. Louis 
Pigg, E. L., Jefferson City 
Zwick, G. L., St. Joseph 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Loeb, Isidor, St. Louis 
McLachlan, Marjorie, Kahoka 
Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling 
Green 
Mott, Frank L., Columbia 
Pulitzer, Joseph, St. Louis 
Ryle, Walter H., Kirksville 
Schwaiger, Frank H., Affton 
Simmons, Lucy, Kirksville 
Stonebraker, J. N., Orlando, Florida 
Thomson, R. M., St. Charles 
Vandeventer, William L., Spring- 
field 
Watters, T. Ballard, Marshfield 
Williams, Roy D., Boonville 
Woods, Charles L., Rolla 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Evans, John F., Richmond Heights 
Gillum, M. M., Clarksville 
Morton, John N., Springfield 
Rowland, Mrs. Claude K., St. Louis 
Smith, Harold F., Parkville 
Warren, W. D., Grain Valley 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Brown, Mrs. Minnie M. B., Apple- 
ton 

Collins, Sister Caroline, Normandy 
Durston, Mrs. G. H., St. Louis 
Ellaby, Charles H., St. Louis 

Fine, Mrs. Fannie R., Poplar Bluff 
Fitzpatrick, D. R., St. Louis 
Fristoe, Frank H., Kansas City 
Gibbons, Henrietta, St. Louis 
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Hull, Elizabeth, St. Louis 

Hunter, Stephen B., Cape 
Girardeau 

Jones, A. L., Shelbina 

Jones, Charles J., Pierce City 

Jones, E. E., Lilbourn 

Jones, Robert N., St. Louis 

Keyser, W. Frank, Sedalia 

McKellops, B. B., St. Louis 

Miller, A. V., St. Louis 

Miller, Mrs. John G., Montgomery 
City 

Moore, L. F., Laclede 
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Morris, Mrs. John P., Warrensburg 

Muench, Julius T., St. Louis 

Muench, Max S., University City 

Musick, Edna Jane, Ash Fork, 
Arizona 

Robinett, P. M., Washington, D. C. 

Rombauer, Mrs. Edgar, St. Louis 

Schroeder, Ray C., St. Louis 

Stark, Clay H., Louisiana 

Tinsley, John B., Carthage 

Trail, E. B., Berger 

Wilson, Dean, Hannibal 

Wright, Charles L., St. Louis 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Two hundred and ninety-four applications for member- 
ship were received by the Society during the period from 


February, 1949, through May 12, 1949, inclusive. 


The total 


annual membership as of May 12, 1949 is 4,959. 


A. & M. College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas 

Abeken, Rodowe H., St. Louis 

Ailshie, Jay H., Billings 

Albus, John, Independence 

Allard, Winston, Columbia 

~ Allee, James W., Columbia 

Allen, J. F., Webster Groves 

Bach, J. E., Moberly 

Baecker, Kermit J., Hermann 

Barker, Mrs. J. M., St. Louis 

Barnes, Francis M., III, St. Louis 

Barnes Hospital, St. Louis 

Barnes, Latney, Mexico 

Barnhill, Frank, Jr., Houston, 
Texas 

Barnhill, Mrs. M. E., Armstrong 

Baskett, Sebree, Fayette 

Baur, Andrew H., Clayton 

Bayer, K. W., St. Louis 

Becker, Lucille, St. Louis 

Becker, R. E., Bonne Terre 

Beets, Aurel R., Kirksville 

Beggs, Bernice, Kirksville 

Bell, Francis J., Richmond Heights 


Bent, Henry E., Columbia 

Bill, Mrs. H. S., Columbia 

Bishop, Etta, Boonville 

Blair, Herbert Henley, Kansas City 

Boggs, J. E., Columbia 

Bond, John O., Jefferson City 

Boone County Hospital, Columbia 

Boone, Claud, Ozark 

Bowen, Elbert R., Columbia 

Bowles, Margaret Elizabeth, Lake 
Spring 

Bowles, Robert Warren, Life Mem- 
ber, Alameda, California 

Bowles, William, Life Member, Ala- 
meda, California 

Bowling, W. C., Columbia 

Brasher, C. A., Mt. Vernon 

Breckenkamp, A. W., Kirkwood 

Breitbarth, Theodore C., Webster 
Groves 

Breiker, Mrs. Emily Evans, Fargo, 
North Dakota 

Brockelman, Emmy, University 
City 

Brooks, Harrington S., St. Louis 














Brown, Mrs. Eliza M., Big Fork, 
Montana 

Brown, Frank, Bonne Terre 

Buerk, Mr. and Mrs. D. C., 
St. Louis 

Burke, Donald E., Columbia 

Burke, W. J., Mt. Vernon, New 
York 

Burris, J. A., Denver, Colorado 

Caemmerer, R. R., Clayton 

Callaway County Hospital, Fulton 

Cannon, R. W., Kansas City 

Casey, D. P., St. Louis 

Chapline, Elizabeth, Jefferson City 

Chapman, L. E., Springfield 

Charles, William, St. Louis 

Chipps, Scott, St. Joseph 

Clay, C. M., Mexico 

Clayton, R. G., St. Joseph 

Coffman, Robert M., Grandview 

Coleman, L. W., Moberly 

Collier, C. F., Moberly 

Collins, Charles B., St. Louis 

Collins, Frank, Kirksville 

Collins, Martin J., St. Louis 

Conner, Ethel, Kirksville 

Cook, Harold S., University City 

Cook, Paul W., Evanston, Illinois 

Cooper, Wallace, Warrensburg 

Corbyn, Mrs. Margaret, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Cordes, Hubert, North Kansas City 

Cowden, Mrs. Howard, North Kan- 
sas City 

Craig, Joseph Malin, III, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Crain, Harry B., St. Louis 

Crow, Jane, Kirksville 

Curl, Jean, Parkville 

Curry, Harold, Mexico 

Dail, Jere D., Lexington 

Dalton, Phoebe, Poplar Bluff 

Daniel, Albion, Piedmont 

Davidson, Frank H., Harrisonville 

Davis, Robert, Moberly 

Dearing, Will B., Cadet 

Dettermann, William B., St. Louis 
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DeVore, James K, Columbus, Ohio 

DeWeerd, H. A., Columbia 

Dicke, Edward C., Ladue 

Dodge, Mrs. T. A., Liberty 

Dodson, Mrs. Anna, Sarcoxie 

Downton, Pearce, Richmond 
Heights 

Draper, A. P., Lebanon 

Dugmore, John B., Hannibal 

Dye, William, Nevada 

Dyer, D. P., Sedalia 

Eads, Fred, West Plains 

Easton, Hamilton P., Kirksville 

Eberts, Mrs. Edna L., Jefferson 
City 

Edwards, Wright, Moberly 

Eggert, Ralph, Kirksville 

Elgin, Mrs. Ross, Clarksville 

Elliott, Cecil A., Waynesville 

Ellis Fischel State Cancer Hospital, 
Columbia 

Ely, A. V., Palmyra . 

Emmons, Mrs. Joyse E., Molino 

Engel, Mrs. Ruth Cedarland, 
Kansas City 

Epperson, Allan H., Washington, 
D.C 

Essman, Mrs. Edna L., Cyrene 

Estep, Preston, Ladue 

Evans, James L., St. Charles 

Fairfield, Rodney M., Glendale 

Fairman, John H., Springfield 

Fathman, Mrs. Steward, Clarksville 

Ferris, Mrs. Alice Moss, Laddonia 

Ferris, Mrs. Hampton, Jefferson 

- City 

Fidler, Mary, Jefferson City 

Fine, Sam D., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fisher, Mrs. Florence, Los Angeles, 
California 

Fisher, R. W., West Plains 

Flanagan, John T., Urbana, Illinois 

Fleeman, William J., Jr., Pasadena, 
California 

Flood, John P., Columbia 

Foster, Benjamin F., Springfield 

Forney Furniture Co., Moberly 
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Fraher, Thomas Taul, Kansas City 

Friel, Jeanette A., Richmond 
Heights 

Fruth, Helen Marie. St. Louis 

Fry, Thomas W., Clayton 

Fuller, J. J., Rolla 

Fullerton, Mrs. Perry, 29 Palms, 
California 

Gadsby, Robert C., Kirkwood 

Gaines, Harold M., Webster Groves 

Garner, Claud, Neosho 

Gauchet, C. E., St. Louis 

Gentry, Thomas F., Clayton 

Giertz, Edna, Jefferson City 

Goodrich, George W., Vancouver, 
Washington 

Gottmann, C. L., Monroe City 

Graham, Thomas D., Jefferson City 

Grain Valley Grade School, Grain 
Valley 

Grain Valley High School, Grain 
Valley 

Gray, Mrs. J. D., Liberty 

Gray, William H., Columbia 

Greenland, Mrs. Gay Jennings, 
Moberly 

Gulick, Mrs. Horace S., Watertown, 
New York 

Gygax, Dorothy, St. Louis 

Haas, William, Mexico 

Haden, Quentin, Ava 

Hafeli, Dwight, Rolla 

Hagerman, Mrs. Ethel, Walnut 
Grove 

Haggard, T. O., Kirksville 

Hailey, Mrs. Zella, Ash Grove 

Haley, Catherine, St. Louis 

Hallows, William, Louisiana 

Halstead, Margaret, Kansas City 

Halteman, Richard, Webster Groves 

Hamilton, Arthur, Kirksville 

Hannah, Jesse, Moberly 

Hansen, Harry, St. Louis 

Harold Bell Wright Library, Pierce 
City 

Harrell, R. E., Lebanon 

Harrington, John, Kirksville 
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Harris, Frank G., Columbia 
Hartley, Mrs Stella, Kansas City 
Hayes, J. Earl, Kirksville 
Heller, Mrs. Otto, St. Louis 
Henderson, Carl, Moberly 
Hendren, John H., Jefferson City 
Henrotin, Mrs. Edward, Cherry 
Plain, New York 
Henry, W. R., Camdenton 
Herman, Karl, Kansas City 
Heuser, H. G., St. Louis 
Hiett, William Duke, Houston 
Hines, Paul, Webster Groves 
Hinshaw, Mrs. Cressy, Miller 
Hoerman, M. J., Gainesville 
Hohn, R. B., Gravois Mills 
Holland, Frank F., North Holly- 
wood, California 
Hopkins, W. B., Boonville 
Houchens, Glenn, Kirksville 
Howard, Joseph J., Glendale 
Howell, C. S., St. Charles 
Hover, Theodore, St. Louis 
Hubbard, Ralph, Lilbourn 
Hulen, C. M., Moberly 
Hunstein, I. Jack, St. Louis 
Huse, Mrs. George G., Warsaw 
Igoe, William, Forsyth 
Jackson, Ellis, Marshfield 
Jentsch, Harry G., St. Louis 
Jeppesen, Stanley F., Hickman 
Mills 
Johnson, David, LaGrange 
Johnson, Icie F., Warrensburg 
Joint University Libraries, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 
Jones, Mary Helen, Columbia 
Kamp, T. W., Moberly 
Kanan, O. H., Kirksville 
Kansas City Public Library, Kansas 
City 
Center Community Branch 
Lincoln Branch 
Louis George Branch 
Southeast Branch 
Southwest Branch 
Swinney Branch 














Karsch, Albert, Flat River 

Kaufmann, Maurice, St. Louis 

Kenamore, Charles B., Webster 
Groves 

Kennedy School, Poplar Bluff 

Kingery, Cecil, Phillipsburg, Kansas 

Kirschman, Hugh, Prairie Home 

Kirschten, Ernest, St. Louis 

Klages, Theodora, St. Louis 

Kline, Henry B., Clayton 

Knipmeyer, Dan, Kansas City 

Kowatch, Frank, St. Louis 

Kramer, Walter J., St. Louis 

Kramme, Mrs. Elfa, Pierce City 

Lambert, Fred, Kansas City 

Land, M. O., St. Joseph 

Lane, G. W., Waynesville 

Lanza, Mrs. Joe, Kirksville 

Lauf, H. P., Jefferson City 

Laughlin, Mrs. Harry, Kirksville 

Lawrence, P. J., St. Louis 

Lemmert, John T., Monett 

Leonhardt, Henry G., St. Louis 

Life, S., St. Louis 

Limbaugh, Roscoe C., Jackson 

Lippincott, Jack, St. Louis 

Lloyd, John A., Brookfield 

Loeb, Ben L., Muskegon, Michigan 

Logan, James A., Warsaw 

Logan, Vinton, St. Louis 

Lohman, George, Marceline 

Lohr, Mrs. C. P., St. Louis 

Longwell, J. H., Columbia 

Luman, Fred, Kirksville 

McAlester, Mrs. Berry, Columbia 

McClure, G. B., Richmond, Virginia 

McCorkle, William, Life Member, 
St. Louis 

McDonald, Lyman, Moberly 

McGavern, J. R., Kansas City 

McIlroy, Mrs. John M., Bowling 
Green 

McKinney, F. M., Trenton 

McKinney, Robert L., Kirksville 

Main, Floyd M., St. Charles 

Malin, Patrick Murphy, Swarth- 

more, Pennsylvania 
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Mallory, Carver, Moberly 
Mapes, Orlin, Springfield 
Martin, Mrs. Grace, Carthage 
Massey, Gordon J., Ozark 
Mears, Wylie, Moberly 
Melchert, H. B., Springfield 
Metcalf, Virginia, Kansas City 
Middleton, C. W., St. Joseph 
Miller, Mrs. C. B., Columbia 
Miller, Karl, Kirksville 
Miller, Louis R., Arcadia 
Montague, Cecil, Webster Groves 
Morris, Henry G., St. Louis 
Murphy, Andrew J., Jr., Louisiana 
Nacy, Patricia, Jefferson City 
Neal, Robert M., Columbia 
Neuenshwander, John, Poplar Bluff 
Niederwimmer, O. J., Marceline 
Noland, Chesier A., Columbia 
Noland, Nelle T., Independence 
Null, George M., St. Charles 
Olian, Ralph, University City 
Ortman, Robert, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia 
Osborn, Mr. and Mrs. J. A., 
Lebanon 
Partridge, V. L., Coffeyville, Kansas 
Patterson, Roscoe C., Springfield . 
Payne, David, New York, New 
York ; 
Penn, Mrs. William, Santa Ana, 
California 
Phillips, Harold T., Webster Groves 
Pippin, Dru L., Waynesville 
Plattenberg, Mrs. P. W., St. Louis 
Polack, W. G., St. Louis 
Porter, Harry, Marceline 
Porter, John N., Kansas City 
Price, Mrs. Earl P., Louisiana 
Queen’s Work Library, St. Louis 
Quigg, Mrs. E. H., Jefferson City 
Rainey, Homer P., Columbia 
Raymond, Clem, Moberly 
Raymond, Irene, Liberty 
Redd, Myron, Marceline 
Reed, Guy E., Waynesville 
Reed, W. C., St. Charles, Illinois 
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Richardson, James M., Warsaw 
Riddle, Annie, Ash Grove 
Rife, George J., Liberty 
Riffel, Roland, Jennings 
Robinson, Harlen, Wentworth 
Rodemich, Emmett B., St. Louis 
Rombauer, Mrs. Edgar, St. Louis 
Roper, Paul, West Plains 
Rosier, R. J., Columbia 
Rostberg, Richard W., St. Louis 
Rozier, Mrs. Clara M., Perryville 
Rucker, Tom J., Sr., St. Louis 
Runnel, Milford, Delta 
Ruppel, Emma, St. Louis 
Russell, Dave, Republic 
Ryle, Walter H., Jr., Kirksville 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 
Commerce and Finance Library 
High School Library 
Law Library 
Medical Library 


St. Mary’s Hospital, Jefferson City 


Sandison, Mrs. Will, Moberly 
Schmutzler, K. G., Florissant 
Schneider, Frederick L., Cape 
Girardeau 
Schwartz, C. E., Hannibal 
Scott, G. T., Independence 
Scruggs, Mrs. Loyd, St. Louis 
Seabaugh, Mrs. D. I. L., Jackson 
See, Frank M., St. Louis 
Shelby, Lorraine, Jefferson City 
Shepard, Clyde L., Columbia 
Sherman, Thomas B., Clayton 
Sikeston Public Library, Sikeston 
Sister Henrietta, Normandy 
Smith, C. Willard, Liberty 
Smith, F. M., Pueblo, Colorado 
Smith, Mrs. J. G., St. Louis 
Smith, J. Rex, Waynesville 
Spies, Daniel H., Columbia 
Spies, Mrs. F. J., Overland 
Spitz, L. W., St. Louis 
Stanley, E. E., Denver, Colorado 
Stephens, Peyton, Columbia 
Sterett, Max C., Nevada 
Story, Mrs. Marshall, Kahoka 
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Strother, Mrs. Margaret E., Cali- 
fornia 

Taul, Mrs. Soper J., Liberty 

Taylor, Henry A., Moberly 

Taylor, Van W., Bonne Terre 

Terral, Rufus, St. Louis 

Terry, Dickson, St. Louis 

Thomas, Harry O., New Cambria 

Thomas, Roscoe L., Holts Summit 

Tinney, Pearl, Memphis 

Torrence, William C., Brownsville, 
Texas 

Trowbridge, Luis Y., Ava 

Truitt, Frank R., Kirksville 

Turner, C. Raymond, Moberly 

Turrentine, L. D., Springfield 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida 

Van Cleve, J. Kenneth, Moberly 

Van Cleve, Jack, Moberly 

Vaughan, W. D., Urbana 

Vaughan, William E., Kansas City 

Vermillion, Nina, Carthage 

Wallace, Mrs. L. S., Lebanon 

Wallbrunn, Mrs. William D., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Wallendorf, Jacob J., Jeffersou City 

Wander, George, Parkville 

Watson, Anna, Marceline 

Watson, James T., St. Louis 

Weatherly, E. H., Columbia 

Wedel, W. R., Rockville, Maryland 

Weis, P. K., Moberly 

Welsz, Albert, Moberly 

Werder, G. W., St. Louis 

Wheatley High School, Poplar Bluff 

Whitcomb, E. B., St. Joseph 

White, Lloyd A., St. Louis 

Whitesel, K. Marie, Carthage 

Wilbur, Keith W., Webb City 

Wilds, Mrs. Frank P., Nevada 

Williams, E. D., Rolla 

Williams, Minor, Kirksville 

Williamson, Henry C., Arlington, 
Virginia 

Willis, Florence, Columbia 

Wilson, D. A., Mt. Vernon 
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Wilson, Lee J., Springfield Wyeth, A. R., Honolulu, Hawaii 
Winton, J. F., Marshfield Yarbrough, Tom, Glendale 

Woods, Edward F., Kirkwood Young, John F., Richmond Heights 
Wright, Bill, Doniphan Zwahlen, Mrs. Carroll, Denver, 


Wright, Mrs. Isaac Newton, Los Colorado 
Angeles, California 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES 


The case of timber versus prairie land for the early set- 
tlers is set forth in one of the articles in the weekly feature series 
sent out by the Society and published in city and county news- 
papers throughout the state. Other topics are county seat 
controversies, pioneer mothers, the use of fur and tobacco as 
a medium of exchange, and old-time camp meetings. The 


articles released during April, May, and June are as follows: 


April: ‘Missourians Fought Missourians in County 
Seat Controversies,” and ‘‘Where to Choose His Land Was 
the $64 Question for the Missouri Settler.” 


May: ‘‘The Woman in the Sunbonnet,” and “Pioneers 
Enjoyed Grocery Service—but Only Twice a Year.” 


June: ‘‘The Lack of Ready Cash Was No Problem at All 
for Early Settlers,”’ and ‘‘A One-Way Ticket to Those Pearly 
Gates.” 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 


Ceremonies opening the four-month centennial celebra- 
tion of William Jewell College at Liberty began on February 
25 with the presentation of a centennial pageant, written by 
Miss Virginia D. Rice. A caste of seventy-five students pre- 
sented eighteen pantomime scenes depicting 100 years of 
William Jewell history. 

On February 27, 100 years ago to the day from the time 
the college was chartered by the General Assembly of Mis- 
souri, a Founder’s Day program, with Governor Forrest 
Smith as the principal speaker, was given at the Second 
Baptist church of Liberty. Governor Smith recalled the his- 
tory of William Jewell and noted its achievements through 
the years. 
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In August, 1849, with the Baptist denomination in Mis- 
souri pledged to build a college where young men of western 
Missouri could obtain a “Christian education,” the Missouri 
Baptist General Association met in Boonville to effect an 
organization and determine upon the home of the college. 
When it became known that the community offering the best 
financial inducements would be the location chosen, Colonel 
Alexander W. Doniphan and three of his associates brought 
in $24,767 in pledges and $7000 cash in behalf of Liberty, 
thereby winning the vote for that city. 


The college was then named for Dr. William Jewell of 
Columbia, in whose mind the project for such an institution 
first took definite shape. Dr. Jewell renewed a previous offer 
of $10,000 for the college at that time and it was accepted. 
In November of the same vear the board of administrators 
elected the Rev. E. S. Dulin as ‘‘Principal’’ and January 1, 
1850, the first students were admitted. 


Today, with its 106-acre campus, fifteen buildings, and 
forty-seven faculty members, the college, under President 
Walter Pope Binns, has a $2,300,000 endowment fund and is 
starting on a $5,700,000 expansion program. 


SOCIETY RECEIVES MISSOURI CENSUS OF 1880 


The Society has received a positive microfilm (35 mm.) 
copy of the personal schedules relating to Missouri in the 
United States census of 1880. This film, which contains ap- 
proximately 50,000 pages of original census records, completes 
the Society’s file of the microfilm reproductions of the federal 
census records from 1830 through 1880. Correspondence with 
the Federal Bureau of the Census reveals the fact that the 
census of 1820 is missing, the 1890 census records were de- 
stroyed by fire, and the personal information recorded at the 
censuses of 1900 to 1940, inclusive, is confidential and will be 
furnished only upon written request to the person himself or 
his authorized representative, or, in case of death, to the heir 
or administrator of the estate. 
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FRENCH GRATITUDE TRAIN COMES TO MISSOURI 


The ‘‘Merci’’ Train, sent by the people of France as a 
token of their appreciation for the Friendship Train which 
the people of the United States sent them in 1948, has started 
its tour of this country. Filled with 250 tons of priceless cul- 
tural and historic gifts, the forty-nine cars, one for each state 
and the District of Columbia, are regular French railroad 
freight cars designed for forty men and eight horses in use in 
World War I. 


Governor Forrest Smith of Missouri appointed a com- 
mittee headed by Stanley R. Fike of Fairmount, president of 
the Missouri Press Association, to arrange the program for the 
Missouri car of this train, which arrived in Kansas City Feb- 
ruary 12. From there it was sent to Independence the next 
day and to Jefferson City February 14 where Governor Smith 
accepted it for the state from the representative of the French 
committee who accompanied it. Governor Smith, after paying 
tribute to the French and especially Lafayette, turned the car 
over to the permanent custodian, F. Lee Price, chief of the 
Grand Voiture of the Missouri American Legion. 


Over 250 gifts contained in the car were put on display 
for two weeks beginning February 16, in the Nelson Art 
Gallery, Kansas City, but eventually they will be distributed 
to the 114 counties in the state. Some of the more notable 
items are a sword once owned by Napoleon, a first edition of 
Voltaire, and a valuable Sevres china vase to be placed in the 
executive mansion. 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Clay County Historical Society held its annual spring 
dinner meeting at the Colonial hotel, Liberty, March 14. 
The theme of the program was “What William Jewell Has 
Meant to Clay County in the Last One Hundred Years.” 
Dr. Walter Pope Binns, president of William Jewell, spoke for 
the college and Robert Steele Withers for Clay County. 
John E. Davis, business manager at the college and president 
of the society, presided at the meeting. 
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The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis met March 
25 in the Woman’s Building at Washington University. 
Speakers and their subjects were: Miss Mary Lou Adams of 
Webster School, ‘“The History of the North Missouri Rail- 
road,” and Robert Lauenstein, ‘“Simplicissmus, a German 
Satirical Weekly before 1914.’ Miss Adam’s paper was 
reviewed by Miss Mary York of Ashland School and Mr. 
Lauenstein’s by Professor Carl Schneider of Eden Seminary. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City held a dinner meeting in 
the Pine Room at the Union Station on March 31. Charles G. 
Wilder, director of the Kansas City Museum, spoke on ‘What 
the Kansas City Museum Can Mean to You.” 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 161st anniversary of the birth of Ralph Clayton, 
founder of the present city of Clayton, was commemorated 
by the publication of a series of five articles, by Robert E. 
Parkin, in the Clayton Review from February 3 through March 
3. Also published in booklet form, the articles tell of Clayton’s 
birth in Virginia, his journey to St. Louis at the age of thirty- 
two, and his subsequent donation, in 1875, of 100 acres of land 
to be used to establish the county seat of Clayton. 


The First and Calvary Presbyterian church of Springfield 
observed an unusual anniversary in April. That month 
marked the 105th anniversary of First Presbyterian church 
and the 100th anniversary of Calvary church. These two 
groups united in 1930 and erected a fine new church, valued 
at $250,000. 


Bethlehem Lutheran Church of St. Louis celebrated its 
100th anniversary with services at the church on April 24 and 
a program in the school auditorium April 26. Founded by 
Saxon immigrants who came to this country in 1839, the first 
church was built in 1849 after a lot for the purpose was donated 
by a St. Louis attorney, Benjamin Farrar. The present church 
was dedicated in 1895. 
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The city of Independence, on March 8, celebrated the 
hundredth anniversary of the granting of her charter by the 
legislature. In commemoration of the event, the House of 
Representatives of the Sixty-fifth General Assembly adopted 
House Resolution No. 51 congratulating Independence and 
wishing her well. 


Sunday, May 15, marked the 100th anniversary of the 
Glasgow Methodist church building. Erected in 1849 at a 
cost of $5,700, the church was used as a hospital during the 
battle of Glasgow in the Civil War. 


The birthday observance began with a centennial sermon 
in the morning by Rev. H. B. Davis, the pastor, and continued 
in the afternoon at 2 o’clock with addresses by Dr. Clyde L. 
Fife of St. Louis and some of the former pastors, a centennial 
pageant at 4, and an address by Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St. 
Louis at 5. 


The 100th anniversary of three Missouri counties occurs 
in 1949. These counties are Laclede County, which was 
organized by an act of the Missouri General Assembly ap- 
proved on February 24, 1849, Butler County, which was 
organized by an act approved on February 27, 1849, and 
McDonald County, which was organized by an act approved 
on March 3, 1849. The Missouri Pacific Railroad was also 
incorporated on March 12, 1849. 


The 100th anniversary of the Immanuel Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of St. Charles was observed in 1947. In 
commemoration of the event a fine centenary booklet was 
issued tracing the history of the church from the time of its 
first meeting on the Thoele farm on the McClay road in 1847 
to the present time. Its present church was erected in 1867. 
The thirty-seven charter members of the church had swelled 
to 2,700 members, 2,130 communicant members, and 300 
voting members in 1947. Pictures of Pastor Frederic Niedner, 
who has guided the destinies of the church since 1923, the 
teachers in the Lutheran school, the church board, and many 
other groups are included in the anniversary booklet. 
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Laclede County will observe its centennial with a week- 
long celebration Aug. 7-13. Jean Paul Bradshaw has been 
named centennial chairman and Charles W. Green of Moberly, 
director of the centennial program. A pageant, the annual 
horse show and fair, and the dedication of the new swimming 
pool in Lebanon will be held in connection with the celebra- 
tion. 


Just 100 years ago this year, the town of Pineville, Mis- 
souri, was founded and McDonald County organized. This 
anniversary will be celebrated July 2, 3, and 4 with a historical 
pageant and parade, sponsored by the Lion’s Club and the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pineville. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


An endowment fund of $250,000 to establish a chair of 
classics as a memorial to Robert Baylor Semple has been set 
up at William Jewell College by Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Semple 
of Cincinnati, it was announced February 26 by Dr. Walter 
Pope Binns, president of the college. Dr. Semple’s father, 
Robert Baylor Semple, was for forty years, 1868-1908, a 
teacher of Latin and Greek at William Jewell. Dr. Semple 
himself, a graduate of the Liberty college, has been head of the 
department of classics at the University of Cincinnati since 
1919. 


On May 5, the House of Representatives of the Missouri 
General Assemby approved a bill to buy the birthplace of 
President Harry S. Truman at Lamar and make it a historic 
site. The property was purchased by the President’s father, 
John A. Truman, in 1882 but for the past thirty years it has 
been in possession of the Earp family. According to the bill 
as passed by the House, the maximum price which the state 
can pay for the house and grounds is $15,000. 


Awards have now been made to nine of the 235 schools 
between Independence, Missouri, and Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
which participated in the Santa Fe Trail marking project 
sponsored by the American Pioneer Trails Association last 
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November. Participating schools, representing 20,000 chil- 
dren, publicized the first journey of Capt. William Becknell 
and his pack train from Old Franklin, Missouri, to Santa Fe 
in 1821, by programs, photographs of their activities published 
in the newspapers, and by the placing of 240 metal plaques 
along the historic old trail. The first prize of $25, contributed 
by the Columbia National Bank of Kansas City, was won by 
the Fort Bent School of Otero County, Colorado. 


That Missouri has not forgotten her debt to the explorers 
Lewis and Clark, is attested to by the number of monuments 
and markers erected to their memory in the state. A partial 
list, at least, includes: the monument at the grave of William 
Clark in Bellefontaine Cemetery, St. Louis; the bronze tablet 
on the National Bank of Commerce building in St. Louis, 
which occupies the site of the home of Meriwether Lewis 
Clark, the son in whose home Governor Clark spent his last 
years; the statues of Meriwether Lewis and William Clark by 
James Earle Frazer which stand in niches in the third floor 
corridor of the Missouri State Capitol; the Meriwether Lewis 
bridge across the Missouri River near Fort Bellefontaine, St. 
Louis County; the William Clark bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Alton, Illinois; the bronze tablet commemorating the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition and the later establishment of 
Fort Osage, erected in 1929 at Sibley, Jackson County, by the 
D.A.R.; the marker on U. S. Highway 61 near Palmyra, 
Marion County, calling attention to the location of the grave 
of George Shannon, a member of the expedition, who was 
buried in Massey Cemetery near Palmyra; and the marker 
commemorating the Lewis and Clark Expedition near Waverly 
bridge on U. S. highways 65 and 24 in Carroll County, erected 
in 1938 by the D.A.R. Two adjoining counties, Lewis and 
Clark in northeast Missouri, are also named in honor of the 
explorers. 


A sixteen-foot monument of Missouri red granite, honor- 
ing the pioneers of Pike County, was erected in April at the 
entrance to the Buffalo cemetery near Louisiana by Isaac H. 
Orr of St. Louis. An inscription on the east side of the monu- 
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ment reads: ‘To honor the memory of the brave pioneers 
who settled Pike county in the early years of the 19th century.” 
An inscription on the opposite side reads: ‘‘Captain Robert 
Jordan and his son, McGee, were ambushed and slain near this 
spot by hostile Indians during the War of 1812.” 


In 1827 Walter William Penn, a grand-nephew of the 
“Father of Pennsylvania,” built his log cabin home in north- 
western Dade County. Beside serving as a home for the Penn 
family, this structure was also used at times as a county court- 
house, postoffice, and school when the owner took on new 
duties. In the 1930’s the cabin was moved to Dye’s park in 
Everton and now funds are being collected by the Dade 
County Court and the citizens of Everton to repair and restore 
it to its original condition, according to an article in the 
Kansas City Times of April 19. 


NOTES 


A loose-leaf album containing photographs of sixty 
water-color paintings made by William H. Jackson, “‘picture- 
maker of the old West,” has been purchased by the State 
Historical Society of Missouri from Jackson’s son, C. S. 
Jackson of Denver, Colorado. The photographs are 8 by 10 
glossy prints, properly titled and with adequate legends 
describing the scenes depicted, which cover the period from 
about 1830 to the time when the last of the covered wagons 
left Nebraska City. The photographs are arranged in pairs, 
back to back, each pair being enclosed in a cellophane folder 
open at both ends. The originals from which these photo- 
graphs were made were painted for the American Pioneer 
Trails Association and they are now deposited in the Jackson 
Memorial Wing of the National Park Museum at Scott’s 
Bluff, Nebraska. 


A comparison of recent book prices with those of 1915 
brings out some interesting facts in regard to the value of the 
State Historical Society’s library. Floyd C. Shoemaker in his 
recent book The State Historical Society of Missouri, A Semi- 
Centennial History p. 63 notes that in 1915 there was a warrant 
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drawn on the Membership Fund of the Society for $150 to 
purchase a set of Reuben G. Thwaites, Jesuit Relations. The 
Arthur H. Clark Company of Glendale, California, in its latest 
(1949) catalog, No. 281, offers a duplicate set of seventy-three 
volumes for $1250. , 


The story of how Missouri pulled herself ‘“‘out of the mud’”’ 
is told by Chester A. Bradley in an article in the Kansas City 
Star of January 25. The remarkable fact brought out is that 
although in 1910 over 95% of Missouri roads were dirt, by 
1941, even with the lowest gasoline tax in the nation, Missouri 
ranked fifth among the forty-eight states in the number of 
miles of state and national highways. 


Volume I, No. I (Winter, 1948) of The Midwest Journal, 
a semi-annual publication devoted to research and creative 
writing, has been received from the Lincoln University press 
at Jefferson City. A successor to the Research Bulletin of 
1947, it is edited by Lorenzo J. Greene. 


The village of Cahokia, founded in 1699 by priests of the 
Seminary of Quebec, celebrated its 250th anniversary May 14- 
29. Although only a small mission settlement on the vast 
frontier, it became a vital center of the fur trade and a key 
point in the defense of the West against the British during the 
Revolution. 


The celebration, in which both Illinois and Missouri 
historical organizations cooperated and which was directed by 
the Cahokia 250th Anniversary Association and the Illinois 
State Historical Society, included public dinners, a pageant, 
and a historical tour. The Missouri Historical Society in St. 
Louis gave a banquet in commemoration of the event on May 
14 at which addresses were delivered by the French ambassador 
to the United States, His Excellency Henri Bonnet, and George 
Fort Milton. 


A two page spread in the Gravure section of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of April 24 was given over to pictures of 
Cahokia’s points of interest and imagined scenes, drawn by 
the staff artist, of the old town’s early history. 
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Chester A. Bradizy in an article, “‘Missouri Historical 
Knowledge Grows under Guidance of Floyd C. Shoemaker,” 
in the Kansas City Star of May 5, pays tribute to the State 
Historical Society and its secretary who has just completed 
thirty-four years of service to the Society. These years have 
seen the rise of the Society to top place in the nation in the 
number of paid memberships, the publication of thirty-three 
volumes of the Missouri Historical Review and hundreds of 
“‘Weekly Feature Articles’ on history released to the news- 
papers of the state, the acquisition of valuable collections of 
books, manuscripts, and paintings such as the J. Christian 
Bay Collection, the Thomas H. Benton Collection, the George 
Caleb Bingham Collection, the D. R. Fitzpatrick Collection, 
and the James S. Rollins Collection, the preservation of 
innumerable Missouri newspapers by binding and microfilm- 
ing, the publication by Mr. Shoemaker of six books on Missouri 
history of which he was the author and thirty of which he was 
editor or co-editor, and many other activities. 


Hannah Cole, brave pioneer mother of nine children and 
the first settler on the site of Boonville, is the subject of an 
article by William Mortimer Lacaff in the Kansas City Times 
of May 7. Her home established there in 1810 and the fort 
established three years later served in many capacities: as a 
hospital and community center during the troubles with the 
Indians, as a church, a county court, and a voting booth at 
elections. Her grave south of Boonville was marked by the 
Tipton chapter of the D.A.R. in 1932. Her memory is per- 
petuated in Boonville by a marker in front of the high school 
and by the fact that the D.A.R. chapter in that city is named 
the Hannah Cole chapter. 


“Hannibal Bridge, First Across Missouri, Won in Sharp 
Contest with Leavenworth’’ is the title of an article by Albert 
H. Hindman in the Kansas City Times of April 23. The author 
tells of the fast work done by the Kansas Citians to defeat 
their rivals for the bridge and the railroads which they knew 
the bridge would attract. After the bridge opened July 3, 
1869, Kansas City’s population grew rapidly. 
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An article by Edward R. Schauffler in the Kansas City 
Times of April 15 tells the story of how the first railroad, the 
Pacific, came to Kansas City. Despite the Civil War, General 
Price’s raids, and lack of funds, the first train pulled into 
Kansas City from Independence Aug. 1, 1864, and Sept. 20, 
1865, the first train was run from Kansas City to St. Louis. 


“Missouri and Missourians” was the title of a talk which 
was given by Charles W. Green of Moberly before the Rotary 
Club of that city on March 10. Reprinted in full in the 
Moberly Monitor-Index of March 14, it called attention to the 
prominent people of the state, its State Historical Society at 
Columbia, its industries, resources, literature, and agricul- 
ture. 


The fifteenth annual National Folk Festival opened in 
St. Louis April 6 for a four day session of music and dancing. 
Approximately 1000 persons from twenty states, Canada, and 
the Philippines participated in this festival which was founded 
in St. Louis in 1934 by Miss Sarah Gertrude Knott of that city. 
Although held in other cities of the United States during the 
fifteen years since its establishment, the event has been held 
in St. Louis the last three years under the sponsorship of the 
Retail Merchants of St. Louis. 


The story of a simple Methodist Welshman and his search 
for the lost Welsh Indians that he might ‘open the door of 
everlasting gospel to the wretched savages’ is told in two 
articles by David Williams in the January and April issues of 
The American Historical Review. Entitled “John Evans’ 
Strange Journey,” the tale leads from a farmhouse in Wales 
in 1770 at the time of Evans’ birth to St. Louis and a trip up 
the Missouri River as far as the Mandan Indians of South 
Dakota in 1795. John Evans’ map which he made at the time 
proved to be very useful to the explorers Lewis and Clark. 


A fine interpretative article on Eugene Field appeared in 
the Kansas City Times of April 22. The author, Kenneth J. 
Botty, gave a short sketch of the famous poet’s life with ex- 
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amples of his wit and satire and emphasized the fact that the 
prankster, Eugene Field, could at the same time write tender 
poetry, beloved by both children and adults. 


The new Secretary of the Navy for Air, Dan Kimball, is 
according to the Washington Times Herald of April 20, a St. 
Louisan whose ancestors were, in his own words, ‘‘unremark- 
able, they all came from Missouri.”’ Before being named to- 
this government post he was executive vice-president of the 
Aerojet Engineering Corporation of Azuso, California. 


On March 25, Jane Wyman, the former Sarah Jane Folks 
of St. Joseph, won the Motion Picture Academy Award, or 
“Oscar,” for the best performance by a motion picture actress 
in 1948. The award was won for her role as a deaf-mute in 
the film “Johnny Belinda.” 


Arch T. Hollenbeck of West Plains was awarded a good 
citizenship medal, April 15, at the golden jubilee celebration 
of the Robert F. Mullins Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
The bronze medal was presented to Mr. Hollenbeck for his 
outstanding accomplishments in community affairs over a 
period of more than fifty years. 


According to an article by Leonard Hall in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of April 15, Iberia Junior College located in 
Iberia, Miller County, is an institution with a unique and 
stimulating program. Under the leadership of President 
Forrest Brown and with the help of a cooperative board of 
trustees, the college curriculum is being built around the central 
theme of conservation. Even the liberal arts will be inte- 
grated into this program of helping these Ozark students 
understand and improve their environment. Students may 
solve practical problems and at the same time earn their tuition 
by working on the 497 acres of farm and forest land owned by 
the college. 


“He Died in Bed” is the title of an article by Dickson 
Terry in “The Everyday Magazine’”’ section of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for May 8. Bed was the last place one would 
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have expected Tracy Richardson, the subject of the article, 
to die in, for his life of high adventure took him through 
revolutions in Nicaragua, Venezuela, and Mexico and through 
two world wars. The killer of many men and with sixteen 
bullet scars on his body, Richardson finally returned to 
boyhood home in Lamar, Missouri, to die of heart disease at 
the age of sixty-four. 


On February 14 the St. Joseph Gazette began a series of 
articles which were reprints from the Gazette of one hundred 
years ago. Entitled ‘St. Joseph and the Gold Rush of 100 
Years Ago,” the articles have continued at weekly intervals 
since that time. The thirteenth in the series appeared May 9. 


The Lexington Advertiser-News in its issues of March 8, 
April 5, and May 3 carried a reprint of an article, ‘‘Lexing- 
ton’s Part in the Westward Movement,” written by B. M. 
Little, Sr., in connection with the dedication of the Pioneer 
Mother monument in Lexington in 1929. 


Stratford D. Brooks was a ‘‘Pioneer Prexy’’ according to 
an article with that title by-Harold Keith in The Daily Okla- 
homan (Norman, Okla.) of March 20. Coming to the embryo 
University of Oklahoma in 1912 from the superintendency of 
the Boston schools, he speedily set about strengthening the 
faculty, freeing the institution from political influence, and 
inaugurating badly needed reforms on the campus. President 
Brooks remained at Norman until 1923 when he accepted the 
presidency of the University of Missouri, the state of his 
birth, where he remained until 1931. 


Ray Rowland, a senior at the University of Missouri, is 
the author of a short article, in The Seymour Citizen on April 
21, on Seymour history beginning with the first sale of public 
lots there in 1882. 


A little paper-bound booklet over sixty years old, recently 
discovered during a housecleaning, is the partial basis for an 
article by Edward R. Schauffler in the Kansas City Times of 
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May 5. The booklet gave a verbatim account of the “Speeches 
of Judge John F. Philips and Wm. H. Wallace in the Trial of 
Frank James.’ This colorful trial was held in Gallatin, 
August 21, 1883, and ended in an acquittal for James after a 
great deal of eloquence had been displayed by both sides. 


A column, ‘Early Days in Pulaski County,” by Josie 
Iden, has been appearing in The Crocker News for over a year. 
Written in a chatty style, the column tells of early families 
in the community, old customs, and interesting antiques and 
relics of earlier days, which are still in Crocker. 


An “investment in boys’ is a term which could well be 
used to describe the Andrew Drumm Institute provided for 
in the will of the late Andrew Drumm, millionaire Kansas 
Citian. At his death in 1919 he left a 370-acre estate near 
Independence and one million dollars to create an establish- 
ment for ‘“‘the maintenance, care, education, and protection 
of orphan and indigent boys, or either.’” How well his wishes 
were realized is described in an article by Edward R. Schauffler 
in the Kansas City Star of March 6. 


In commemoration of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
consolidation of the Kansas City and Western Dental colleges 
and their later consolidation with the University of Kansas 
City in 1941, a “History of the University of Kansas City 
School of Dentistry,’”’ by Joseph F. Jacobs, has been pub- 
lished to acquaint students and friends with the progress of 
dental education. 


The “Great Fire’’ of 1849 in St. Louis remains to this day 
one of the greatest disasters which has ever befallen the city, 
according to an article by Adele Buescher in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of April 5. In describing the holocaust, the 
author also pays tribute to Thomas B. Targee, captain of the 
Missouri Volunteer Fire Company No. 5, who lost his life in 
an attempt to save the city by blowing up some buildings in 
the path of the fire, thus creating a gap which the fire could 
not jump. Although this action was later credited with keep- 
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ing the fire ‘‘under the hill’’ (below Third St.), Targee’s hero- 
ism was given very little public recognition. 


Beginning with February 21, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
carried a series of articles which were excerpts from the book 
Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting, written by Capt. A. H. 
Bogardus and published in 1878. Capt. Bogardus was wing 
shot champion of the world at the time. 


The part played by one mangy old buffalo in the opening 
of the Santa Fe Trail in 1822 is described by Wayne Damker 
in an article in the Kansas City Times of April 19. William 
Becknell and some twenty-two traders on their second trip 
to Santa Fe by way of a new short-cut, were about to die of 
thirst when an old buffalo appeared. Going back over his 
fresh trail, the party discovered a water-hole and the day 
was saved. 


Dr. Robert E. Schlueter of St. Louis was honored by the 
St. Louis Medical Society on April 5 when he was given an 
award of merit for scientific accomplishment. He recently 
received similar honors from the Missouri Medical Association. 
The oldest living past president of the Association and a prac- 
ticing physician for more than fifty years, Dr. Schlueter was 
honored because of his work in collecting, selecting, and pre- 
serving a large number of books, pamphlets, and papers on 
medical subjects, including the Paracelsus collection. 


Who was the composer of the ‘‘Missouri Waltz” and when 
did it make its first appearance? Chester A. Bradley in an 
article in the Kansas City Star of March 29, does a fine piece 
of work in assembling most of the known data on the subject, 
beginning with an ad in the St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican 
of 1850 which advertised a ‘‘Missouri Waltz” for sale. Bradley 
also sets forth the claim of J. B. Settle, owner of the New 
Franklin News, that his brother, Lee Edgar Settle, who died 
last February, was the composer. The Missouri General As- 
sembly is again considering a bill to make the ‘‘Missouri 
Waltz” the official state song. 
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Copies of four letters of historic interest have been re- 
ceived by the Society from Dr. William L. Gist of Kansas 
City. The original letters were written by William H. Gist 
to his father, General George Washington Gist of Weston, 
Missouri, and to his brother, John C. Gist who was the donor’s 
grandfather. Three are dated 1847 and are from Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, where the author was stationed during the 
Mexican War. The fourth is from Fort Jones, Scott Valley, 
dated 1852. Dr. Gist obtained these letters from the Hall of 
Records in Annapolis, Maryland. 


Dr. W. Harry Barron of Fredericktown was awarded the 
Missouri State Medical Association plaque as ‘‘General Prac- 
titioner of the State’’ at an association banquet at the Hotel 
President in Kansas City on March 28. Nearing the end of 
his forty-fifth year as a practising physician, Dr. Barron is the 
first doctor so honored by the organization. 


The Bowling Green Times of April 7 lists the residents of 
Pike County who belong to the State Historical Society of 
Missouri and gives the following good advice: ‘‘Every Mis- 
sourian should belong to this society which has for its goal the 
preservation of Missouri history.’’ According to the article 
Bowling Green has twenty members, Clarksville, five, Eolia, 
three, and Louisiana, twenty-two. 


The colorful and varied career of the St. Louis-born 
Augustus Thomas (1857-1934) is described in an article by 
Charles Pulliam in the Kansas City Times of February 15. 
A reporter on the Post-Dispatch in 1885, a labor leader, an 
illustrator, and always an orator, Thomas failed in the theater 
business in Kansas City but, undaunted, went on to New 
York where he became one of the most prolific and successful 
playwrights of his day. 


Stimulated by some old documents found in the Corby 
building, Ada Lyon has written an article for the St. Joseph 
News-Press of February 6, on the early history of St. Joseph 
as it was bound up with the Corby family. John Corby, Sr., 
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a contemporary of Joseph Robidoux, was St. Joseph’s first 
banker and his nephew, the late Col. Joseph A. Corby, was the 
person largely responsible for bringing the first telephone, 
the first toll line in the West, and the first street railway to 
the city. 


A recent gift to the Society from the Utah State Depart- 
ment of Publicity and Industrial Development is a map, 
prepared by Dale Morgan, “Utah Historical Trails Map. 
The Routes of Explorers, Early Wayfarers, and Immigrant 
Trails Depicted in Relation to the Modern Highway System 
of the State.’’ The clear, well-written explanations on the 
back of the map, of the various expeditions which crossed Utah 
from the time of Father Escalante in 1776 to the San Juan 
Mission of 1879-1880, give one a history of the state for that 
period and are an alluring invitation to modern voyagers to 
follow the same trails. 


The ‘‘versatile Blair boys,” Jim, lieutenant-governor of 
Missouri, Sam, judge of the Fourteenth Circuit, and Bill, 
secretary to Congressman Morgan Moulder, are the subjects 
of an article by John W. Colt in the Kansas City Star of March 
13. Terming the Blairs as “hard to head off,’’ the author 
firmly believes that they are all going places. 


The daring robbery of a Baltimore and Ohio train in West 
Virginia on March 9 recalls the days of Jesse James and of 
another notorious Missouri robber, “Quail Hunter’’ Kennedy. 
An article by the late A. B. McDonald written for the Kansas 
City Star in 1937 and reprinted in the Star of March 13, 1949, 
recounts the story of Kennedy’s many robberies in Jackson 
County and his violent death after robbing a train at Witten- 
berg, Missouri, November 3, 1922. 


One of Hannibal’s landmarks of the past century, the old 
Short Line depot, is being sacrificed to the present day car 
era. It was the rivalry of the automobile which caused the 
abandonment of the St. Louis and Hannibal Short Line in the 
1920’s and 30’s and ironically enough, it is to make way for 
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a modern parking lot that the old depot is now being dis- 
mantled, according to an article in the Hannibal Courier- 
Post of March 17. 


Margaret Waters Hoffman in an article in the Kansas 
City Star of March 13, reveals the origin of the St. Pat’s 
celebration by schools of engineering all over the country. It 
was in 1903 that Leo Brandenburger, an engineering student 
at Missouri University, suggested to ‘‘Benny”’ Rollins, another 
student, that they celebrate March 17 as an engineering 
holiday. By the next year they had developed the logical 
explanation that St. Pat had “‘engineered all the snakes out of 
Ireland”’ and by 1905 faculty approval was won for a holiday, 
electrical show, and dance. 


Bill Odom has done it again. Breaking records is almost 
a habit for the former Missourian, son of Mr. and Mrs. Dennis 
Odom of Raymore, so it was nothing unusual for him when he 
flew his monoplane the 5,000 miles from Honolulu to Teter- 
boro, New Jersey, in 36 hours and 1 minute, a record for light 
planes. 


The Missouri Historical Society met March 25 in the 
Jefferson Memorial to hear Miss Elizabeth Golterman and 
Mrs. Elinor Townsend Hayward speak on ‘Saga of Missis- 
sippi Towboating,” illustrated with colored slides of their 
2,500 mile trip. 


A feature article by Edward R. Schauffler in the Kansas 
City Star of February 16, points out the part played by Col. 
Robert Thompson Van Horn in Kansas City’s growth and 
development. In 1851, with a little training as a journeyman 
printer and some knowledge of the law, Van Horn came to 
Kansas City, then a village of 457 inhabitants, as owner of 
The Enterprise, the name of which he soon changed to the 
Kansas City Western Journal of Commerce. From that time 
on he played an important part in the development of the city 
particularly in getting railroads to pass through there. He 
was successively mayor, state senator, and representative in 
Congress and was hailed as the ‘first citizen of Kansas City” 
in his day. 
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Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, published at Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, has the whole of its summer number of 1948 given 
over to Stone County, Missouri and the Shepherd of the Hills 
Country. May Kennedy McCord and Vance Randolph are 
featured with excellent photographs and the history, music, 
folklore, and points of interest of that part of the country are 
described by short articles of unusual interest. 


Captain James Kipp is the subject of a very good article 
by John Edward Hicks in the Kansas City Times of February 
21. Entitled “Captain Kipp, Renowned Builder and Trader, 
a Platte County Settler,” the article gives a sketch of the 
veteran fur-trader’s life from his birth in Quebec in 1789 to his 
death and burial in Parkville, Missouri, in 1880. Kipp was 
mentioned in many narratives of the early West and he built 
or was in command of many of the forts in that area—Ft. 
McKenzie, Ft. Union, and Ft. Berthold. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Missouri Lawyer. By John T. Barker. (Philadelphia: 
Dorrance & Company, 1949. 391 pp.) The “panorama of 
America”’ as it unfolded during the last fifty years has been a | 
fast moving one viewed from any angle but seen through the 
eyes of the author, who was an active participant in many of 
the events he records, it is more exciting than fiction. The 
“Missouri lawyer,” John T. Barker, started his career in La 
Plata and as he became successively speaker of the Missouri 
House of Representatives, chautauqua lecturer, attorney gen- 
eral of Missouri, candidate for governor, and then assistant 
attorney general of the United States, he had the opportunity 
to know personally many of the people in the news and he 
served as attorney in many famous trials. His activities 
eventually carried him outside of the Missouri scene so he 
includes a chapter on ‘Personalities of the English and 
American Bar”’ and a final one on the colorful Wardman Park 
hotel in Washington where he now resides. This ‘inside 
story,” which is spiced with many humorous incidents, is 
easy reading. 
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Empire on Wheels. By Raymond W. Settle and Mary 
Lund Settle. (Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. xix, 153 pp.) A preface explains that 
this is the story of William H. Russell, Alexander Majors, and 
William Bradford Waddell, best known for the pre-Civil 
War operations of their freighting firm which originated the 
Pony Express. 


The authors have tapped new sources to add to the pub- 
lished information on this chapter of the history of the Trans- 
Missouri region. The volume provides an index to many con- 
tracts which show the ramifications of the transportation 
partnerships, particularly of William H. Russell. The private 
letters in the William B. Waddell collection, now in the Hunt- 
ington Library, have yielded valuable new information. Ex- 
tracts quoted from these letters generally support historians 
who have held that the cost of the Pony Express was but one 
factor in the collapse of the empire of Russell, Majors, and 
Waddell. The evidence does not void the conventional view 
that the phenomenal mail service was a risk in the gamble for 
the lucrative mail contract. The letters illuminate the irregu- 
lar financial transactions and confirm the opinion that these 
rather than machinations of politicians or competitors were 
fatal to the credit of the company, which had been over- 


extended. 


The authors are generous in their estimate of Russell. 
Although his use of influence in quest of favoritism in high 
official circles was evident much earlier, they see no reason to 
doubt his veracity or sincerity until he openly confessed his 
guilt in the abstraction of the Indian bonds. Similarly, the 
conclusion (p. 47) that the transportation operations of this 
firm made them colonizers and that the trio’s ability, vision, 
and daring could not be matched in all the West (p. xiii) may 
seem naive. 


A few examples of errors of detail will illustrate some 
faults that mar the book. There is no apparent reason for 
labelling the passenger car which carried messages to St. 
Joseph on April 3, 1860, ‘‘the first railroad mail car ever built 
in the United States’ (p. 81). In both the text and index, 
Harney’s initials are reversed. The contract with the citizens 
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of St. Joseph is dated March 20, in note 123, although given 
correctly as March 2, 1860, in the bibliography. 


A bibliography lists selected references. Notes generally 
refer to periodical items by the title of the magazine rather 
than by the author. A foreword by Oscar Osburn Winther 
recalls some of the framework against which the story should 
be viewed. 


Those who have the persistence to follow through a maze 
of detail will be rewarded with new information about W. H. 
Russell’s part in the early transportation in the West. Light 
cast here on Majors and Waddell is that reflected incidental 
to their associations with Russell.—Olaf T. Hagen, Regional 
Historian, Region Two, National Park Service. 


A History of the Missouri Farm Bureau. By Vera Busiek 
Schuttler. ([Jefferson City:] Missouri Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 1948. 246 pp.) Brought into being to promote the work 
of the county agents sent out by the agricultural extension 
service of the state university, the county farm bureaus of 
Missouri had as their first interest efficient and economical 
production, but after 1915 when the first state farm bureau 
federation in the United States was formed at Slater, Missouri, 
by a union of the county bureaus, activities gradually broad- 
ened and multiplied. By 1940 the following departments were — 
functioning: legislation, information, organization, coopera- 
tive marketing, cooperative purchasing, home and commu- 
nity, insurance, business organization and auditing, rural 
credits, and health. Excellently written, this history is valu- 
able to the organization as well as to the research student. 


Contributions of William Torrey Harris to Public School 
Administration. By Carl Lester Byerly. (Chicago: [Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press], 1946. 219 pp.) The media by which 
William Torrey Harris achieved the top ranks in the American 
educational field during the period 1867-1906 has been care- 
fully winnowed out by the author from Harris’ Annual Reports 
of the St. Louis schools and the Official Proceedings of the 
Board of Public Schools as well as scores of other primary and 
secondary sources. Harris, the enthusiastic Hegelian, was 
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also a practical school man, and his principles of administra- 
tion were designed to shape the educational process to the well- 
being of the rapidly expanding democracy. He looked upon the 
individual as the unit of value and while a conservative in his 
espousal of the graded system, 8-4-4, and his advocacy of 
cultural courses as opposed to apprentice-training ones, he 
was liberal in constantly revising courses in the light of accru- 
ing knowledge, in his theory of grading and classifying pupils, 
his in-service training of teachers and in many other fields. 
This dissertation will be valuable to students in the history 
of modern methods of school administration. 


The Journals and Indian Paintings of George Winter 
1837-1839. Edited by Gayle Thornborough. (Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Society, 1948. 208 pp.) George Winter, 
the young English artist who migrated to Logansport, Indiana, 
in 1837, has left a valuable contribution to American art in 
his paintings of the Potawatomie and Miami Indians of 
Indiana. He has also left a fresh and sympathetic account, in 
his journals, of the “‘unfortunate aborigines.’’ These journals, 
together with an introduction by Howard H. Peckham and a 
biographical sketch of the artist by Wilbur D. Peat, are com- 
bined with twenty-four of Winter’s water color paintings, six 
pen and ink sketches, and a miniature self portrait of the artist 
to produce one of the most handsome and pleasing volumes 
which has come so the reviewer’s desk in recent months. 


Life and Voyages of Louis Jolliet (1645-1700). By Jean 
Delanglez, S. J. (Chicago: Institute of Jesuit History, 1948. 
289 pp.) In this condensation of ten articles previously pub- 
lished in Mid-America between July, 1944, and October, 1946, 
the author begins with Jolliet’s birth in 1645, spends three 
chapters discussing primary, cartographical, and secondary 
sources, and then proceeds to a discussion of Jolliet’s voyage 
of 1673, his voyages to Hudson Bay and Labrador, and his 
last years and death. Practically every pertinent statement in 
primary sources of- this period as well as those in a number 
secondary studies is subjected to careful and scholarly analysis. 
Father Delanglez has done an appalling amount of research 
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in order to present these stirring events of seventeenth-century 
America with such accuracy and exactness while at the same 
time preserving the smooth flow of his text. 


Smoke on the River. By Anne Tedlock Brooks. (New 
York: Arcadia House, 1949. 302 pp.) This novel of St. 
Louis in the 1840’s describes a way of life which is unfamiliar 
to the present generation. Charmian Saucier, who was 
brought up to be a lady and who was always carefully chaper- 
oned, has few counterparts today and St. Louis is no longer the 
rowdy, expanding frontier town of the steamboat era. The 
descriptions of the famous fire of 1849 and the terrible cholera 
epidemic of the same period are woven into the story to give 
an authentic historical slant and at the same time a dramatic 
climax and solution to Charmain’s problems. 


The Western Country in the 17th Century: The Memoirs 
of Lamothe Cadillac and Pierre Liette. Edited by Milo Milton 
Quaife. (Chicago: The Lakeside Press, 1947. 181 pp.) The 
memoirs of these two French officers, Cadillac and Liette, who 
lived in the upper valley of the Mississippi in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries, have appeared before, 
the former in Volume V of Pierre Margry’s Memoirs and 
Documents and the latter in Volume XXIII of the Illinois 
Historical Society Collections. Dr. Quaife, in editing them, 
however, has presented them in a smoother flowing English 
style and has added a map of ‘‘the western country”’ by Russell 
Martin and pertinent information concerning the Tonti and 
De Gannes families of New France. A few pages are given 
over, in Liette’s ‘‘Memoirs,”’ to a description of the Missouri 
River which he characterizes as ‘‘turbid,”” and to the Indians 
dwelling along it, the Pawnee, Wichita, Osage, and Missouri 
with their abundance of turquoises. 


Main Street Merchant. The Story of the J. C. Penney 
Company. By Norman Beasley. (New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1948. 274 pp.) J.C. Penney opened his first store in 
the little mining town of Kemmerer, Wyoming, in 1902 with 
an investment of $500 in cash which he had saved. In forty- 
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three years that investment has grown to a surplus of over 
sixty-eight million dollars and there are 1,603 stores in the 
United States in the Penney chain. To understand this aston- 
ishing phenomena one must understand the Penney philosophy 
of hard work, integrity, and the early plan of making promis- 
ing young men partners when they had proven that they could 
not only manage a store but could also train a man to become a 
manager of another store. Thus an endless chain was built up. 


The Famous Fremonts and Their America. By Alice 
Eyre. (n.p.: The Fine Arts Press, 1948. 374 pp.) Although 
this story of John Charles Fremont and his wife, Jesse Benton 
Fremont, indicates that research has been done on the subject, 
it has all been pointed in one direction—the eulogizing of 
Fremont, with scarcely a blemish portrayed. Even on such 
matters as Fremont’s legitimacy, the author, although she 
often quotes from Allen Nevins’ Fremont, which is generally 
considered as an authority, choses to ignore Nevins’ statement 
that Fremont’s parent’s marriage was “impossible to verify,”’ 
and quotes from Bigelow instead. Mrs. Eyre is at her best in 
straight narrative, but the conversational parts of the book 
seem unreal and stilted. Excellent maps of Fremont’s five 
exploratory western journeys are included in this beautifully 
bound book. 


OBITUARIES 


Joun O’FALLon CLARK: Born in 1881[?]; died in St. 
Louis, Mar. 8, 1949. A retired sales engineer, he was the great 
grandson of William Clark, famous explorer and territorial 
governor of Missouri. He was also the descendant of the 
O'Fallon and Chouteau families, prominent in the city’s 
history. 


James A. DEARMOND: Born in Greenfield, Mo., Nov. 28, 
1873; died in Butler, Mo., Mar. 8, 1949. Educated at Wash- 
ington and Lee University and the University of Missouri, he 
was admitted to the bar in 1901. He was the publisher of the 
Bates County Democrat, 1904-1910, adjutant general of Mis- 
souri under Governor Joseph W. Folk, 1905-1909, and mayor 
of Butler for one term beginning in 1918. 
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WILuiAM J. Doran: Born in St. Louis, Mo., May 30, 
1886; died in St. Louis, Feb. 28, 1949. A graduate of the 
Benton Law School in St. Louis, he served three terms in the 
state senate, 1933-1945, from the Twenty-ninth District. 


JoHN PEMBERTON GoRDON: Born near Corder, Mo., 
Apr. 29, 1866; died in Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 5, 1949. Edu- 
cated at Westminster College, he was for four years a member 
of the board of managers of the Missouri School for the Deaf 
at Fulton, and for eight years, 1909-1917, state auditor. 


CHARLES A. HENDRICKS: Born in Stockton, Mo., June 
24, 1870; died in Humansville, Mo., Mar. 19, 1949. He was 
elected probate judge of Cedar County in 1914, a delegate to 
the Republican national convention in 1920, and after his 
admission to the practise of law in Missouri in 1924 he was 
xected circuit judge of the Twenty-sixth Judicial District in 
1928. He held the latter position for six years when he re- 
turned to his law practise. In 1933 he was made Grand 
Master of the Odd Fellows of Missouri. He was a member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Witt A. Jones: Born near Columbus, Ky., Nov. 30, 
1871; died in Memphis, Mo., Mar. 21, 1949. Early in life he 
learned the printer’s trade and at the age of sixteen was 
recognized as a proficient typesetter. In 1888 he came to 
Dunklin County where he worked on the Kennett Clipper, 
which later became the Dunklin Democrat, until 1895 when he 
resigned to enter the Gem City Business College. After service 
in the Spanish-American War and a period of work in Kennett 
as a bookkeeper, he returned to newspaper work as editor of 
the Dunklin Democrat in 1914, continuing until shortly before 
his death. He was a member of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. 


KARL KRETZMANN: Born near Seymour, Ind., Feb. 23, 
1877; died in St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 3, 1949. A graduate of 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. in 1894 and Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis in 1899, he received an honorary D.D. 
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degree from Hartwick Seminary, Oneonta, N. Y., in 1937. He 
held pastorates in Stamford, Conn., Baltimore, Md., New 
York, and Orange, N. J. before coming to St. Louis in 1943 as 
curator of Concordia Historical Institute. He is the author of 
The Oldest Lutheran Church in America and The Atlantic Dis- 
trict and Its Antecedents, beside many historical articles in 
periodicals. 


Litoyp Downs Lewis: Born in Pendleton, Ind., May 2, 
1891; died in Libertyville, Ill., Apr. 21, 1949. After his gradu- 
ation from Swarthmore College in 1913, he entered the news- 
paper field in Philadelphia, later coming to Chicago. In 
1947 he was awarded a Litt.D.degree by Northwestern 
University. He is the author of a number of books including 
Sherman, Fighting Prophet. He was a member of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri and on April 23, 1939, delivered 
the address at the annual meeting of that Society, held in 
Columbia. 


W1LL1AM Lowe Mason: Born in Laurens County, Geor- 
gia, Jan. 9, 1877; died in St. Louis, Mo., May 9, 1949. A 
graduate of South Georgia College at McRae and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, he was a practising lawyer in St. Louis 
since 1902. In 1940 he was elected judge of the circuit 
court of St. Louis and was reelected in 1946. 


RALeH WALDO PowWELL: Born in Lamar, Mo., Aug. 2, 
1876; died in Reeds Spring, Mo., Mar. 27, 1949. Educated at 
Drury Academy, Springfield, he twice served as a representa- 
tive in the state legislature (1923-25 and 1931-33) and was a 
director of the Conservation Federation of Missouri. 


JoHN ANDERSON SCHOFIELD: Born in LaGrange, Mo., 
1876[?]; died in Bethesda, Md., Mar. 19, 1949. A graduate of 
Annapolis Naval Academy in 1898, he served in the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine Insurrection, and the Cuban 
Pacification while in the regular navy. Resigning as a lieu- 
tenant in 1907, he acted as trial captain of submarines in 
Austria and Russia as well as in this country for a number of 
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years. He was called into active service in the reserve, 1917- 
1919, and again in 1922 as a commander in the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Navy Department. Serving in this bureau 
for seventeen years, he was promoted to rear admiral in 1939 
and was retired the following year. 


Joun Tuomas WiLuiAmMs: Born in Simpson Co., Ky., 
Mar. 25, 1847; died in Versailles, Mo., Mar. 9, 1949. A farmer 
by occupation, he served three terms in the state legislature, 
1923-1929 and was chairman of the Committee on the Perma- 
nent Seat of Government from 1927-1929. 


WILLIAM ZACHRITz: Born in St. Louis, Aug. 28, 1859; 
died in St. Louis, Mar. 3, 1949. A graduate of the St. Louis 
Law School in 1881, he became assistant city attorney in 1885, 
assistant circuit attorney in 1888, circuit attorney in 1892, 
and judge of the circuit court of St. Louis in 1897. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


PAST YOUR PRIME AT NINETEEN IN THIS JOB 


From The Sacramento Union, April 3, 1949. Contributed by Mr. Walter 
A. Coon of Springfield, Missouri. 


Eighty-nine years ago today came one of the biggest moments in 
Sacramento’s history. It was then that a wiry little youngster named 
Harry Roff mounted a magnificent milk-white horse and galloped east- 
ward amid all the noisy acclamation that this infant city could produce. 

Thrown across his saddle was a mochila containing the first letters 
dispatched from California to the East by Pony Express... . 

On he sped to Placerville, fast as four mounts could carry him. There 
he gave the historic packet to a man whom history has recorded only as 
“Boston.” . 

At the same time, another packet was traveling westward from St. 
Joseph to California. The celebration in St. Joseph on that Tuesday in 
April was even bigger than its counterpart in Sacramento... . . 

The send-off given Harry Roff when he left Sacramento was equalled 
10 days later when the packet from St. Joseph arrived in the hands of Billy 
Hamilton. The populace spent the entire day in preparations for a cele- 
bration when Hamilton would arrive. 

Small boys and even many women in their billowing skirts were 
perched on top of buildings watching for the approach of the rider. The 
Sacramento Union of the following day described the scene: 

“At length, at 5:45 P. M. all this preparation was rewarded. First a 
cloud of rolling dust in the direction of the Fort, then a horseman, bearing 
a small flag, riding furiously down J Street, and then a straggling, charging 
band of horsemen flying after him, heralding the coming of the Express. 

“A cannon placed on the square at 10th Street sent forth its noisy 
welcome. Amidst the firing and shouting, and waving of hats and ladies’ 
handkerchiefs, the pony came down J Street, surrounded by about 30 citi- 
zens. 

“Out of this confusion emerged the Pony Express, trotting up to the 
door of the agency and depositing its mail in 10 days from St. Joseph to 
Sacramento.” 

That building, built in 1858 of adobe and brick, still stands at 1015 
Second Street. .... 


A simple advertisement appearing in the San Francisco papers proba- 
bly tells more about the character of the youthful daredevils who forged 
the Pony Express than any of the tales of their loyalty and bravery. It 
read: 
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“‘Wanted—Young skinny wiry fellows not over 18. Must be expert 
riders willing to risk death daily. Orphans preferred. Wages $25 per 
week. 

The 89th anniversary of the Pony Express will be celebrated tomorrow 
when a horseman picks up two letters from St. Joseph, Mo., at Municipal 
Airport and delivers them to the Pony Express Building, 1015 Second 
Street. 

The celebration is planned by the Sacramento Junior Chamber of 
Commerce ... 


NO ONE “BIT THE DUST”’ IN JESSE JAMES’ EARLY HOME 
From the Bowling Green Times, August 21, 1890. 


Dr. Reuben Samuels, husband of the mother of Frank and Jesse 
James, is one of the best housekeepers in Missouri. He can cook, bake, 
wash, and iron and employs his time mostly in the performance of domestic 
duties. He always gets the breakfast and supper and Mrs. Samuels pre- 
pares dinner. There is not a cleaner house in Missouri than the Samuels’ 
residence. A person could eat off the floors. 


EVEN FOR OVERTIME PARKING? 
From the Salisbury Bulletin, August 26, 1869. 


Offenders of the laws of the corporate limits of Salisbury will take 
notice, that the Town Trustees have passed an Ordinance making a neglect 
to pay fines for infringing upon the Ordinances punishable by working 
upon the streets, with ball and chain, until such fines are worked out, 
at the rate of 10 cents per hour. 


WAS THAT FOR AN 8-HOUR DAY OR A 10-HOUR DAY? 


From The Salisbury Press, May 10, 1878. 


We learn that on Saturday last the men employed on the C. & A. 
extension in the vicinity of Glasgow, struck for higher wages. They were 
receiving $1.05 per day and wanted $1.50. They refused to work or to 
allow others to work unless their demands were complied with. They were 
given until Monday to decide whether they would continue to work or 
leave the road. 


THE ““GRAVEYARD WALTZ” DIDN’T DIE; NOW KNOWN AS “THE MISSOURI WALT2” 


From the Kansas City Star, March 29, 1949. By Chester A. Bradley. 


Today it [the “Missouri Waltz’’] is having another run in the Missouri 
General Assembly toward being made the official state song... . 

Last month, Lee Edgar Settle, 66, the man whom many believe to be 
its originator, died at his home in New Franklin, Mo. Comparatively 
few persons knew of his connection with the musical success . . . . 
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But in New Franklin and towns near there, Edgar Settle is known as 
the man who played the famous waltz long before it was published. Settle 
became a “‘trouper’’ at the age of 17, and for years traveled with musical 
shows throughout the country. He was a gifted piano player. Friends 
called him “Jelly.” 

Bill Corum of the New York Journal . . . . knew Settle well. Re- 
cently he had this to say about him in his newspaper column: 

“Settle was a big bald-headed man with the biggest hands I ever saw— 
hands that were made to break a piano into kindling wood, which was 
something he could do without trying ... . 

“ ‘Telly’ improvised, if that’s what you call it, and there was a time 
that he had all the young fellows around that part of the state (Central 
Missouri) whistling a tune of his that he called the ‘Graveyard Waltz.’ 

“One day ‘Jelly’ went over to Moberly and started beating up a piano 
in the lobby of a hotel just to keep his fingers supple. A couple of men 
heard him (how could they have failed?) and when he played ‘Graveyard 
Waltz’ they asked a lot of questions. Fortunately or unfortunately they 
knew enough about music to make a stab at writing the notes as ‘Jelly’ 
played. 

“Mind, I don’t guarantee this. But it wasn’t long after this that the 
‘Missouri Waltz’ was published . . . .” 

Art Whitington of Moberly, who was a friend of both Settle and 
Eppel, {leader of a popular Iowa orchestra], gives more details. He says 
Eppel’s orchestra was playing for a dance at Moberly and Settle enter- 
tained with piano numbers during an intermission. During this perform- 
ance, Eppel stepped up to Whitington and said, “Art, what in the world 
is that tune?” . . . . The orchestra leader, fascinated with the number, 
asked for it again and again, and also inquired about its origin. 

Settle obtained it while on the same theatrical circuit with the DiArmo 
sisters, a musical team, as Whitington recalls the story .... One of the 
sisters was given the music, written on a scrap of paper, ‘‘by an old darkey 
down South.”’ Little attention had been paid to it until some time later 
when the singers gave it to Settle as a birthday gift. Later he made his 
own arrangement of the piece. 

J. B. Settle, a brother of the pianist and owner of the New Franklin 
News, says he remembers the DiArmo team but does not recall such an 
incident. He says he knows Edgar composed the piece... . 

The editor and his brother often discussed copyrighting and publish- 
ing the music, but two previous songs by Edgar had failed to sell and they 
were reluctant to try a third. Following the death of ‘Edgar, J. B. Settle 
said in his newspaper that the classic was “‘stolen’’ from his brother, and 
he also wrote: 


“In fairness to the orchestra leader, it must be said that the title page 
of the music contains the words that the melody was not original, but pro- 
duced by him, and in later years he did not deny that he got the melody 
from Edgar Settle while in Missouri.” 
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THIS YEAR THEY'RE TRYING TO KEEP IT DOWN TO 15,000 
From the Salisbury Bulletin, June 3, 1869. 


The Columbia Statesman says that there are in the State University in 
that place, all departments, 194 students; Christian College 171; Baptist 
College 105; other schools 299, making in all 769 pupils at the various 
schools in Columbia. Next year we must make it one thousand. 


BUSTLING BUT BUSTLELESS 


From the Hamilton News-Graphic, August 16, 1888. Reprinted from the 
Fulton Star. 


We notice that some of our young ladies are following after the fashion 
of the first lady of the land; discarding bustles. We saw two young ladies 
this morning without these appendages, and they look prettier and sweeter 
than if they had a ten-inch Pansy adjustable bustle attached to them. 


WOULD YOU CARE TO BET ON THAT? 
From the Sedalia Daily Democrat, July 20, 1872. 


One of the best evidences of a city’s prosperity is the occupation of all 
available buildings. We venture to say that today there is not one city or 
town between Omaha and St. Louis where the difficulty of obtaining 
residences and business houses is so great as in Sedalia. Notwithstanding 
the number constantly being erected, the rapid growth of the city demands 
more, and the number is still insufficient. No better investment can be 
found for capital than the erection of tenement houses and business blocks, 
and not the slightest difficulty will be experienced in procuring good tenants 
at remunerative rates. This is a pressing necessity and apparent to all. 


EARLY DAYS IN CLAYTON 
From the Clayton Review, February 3 and 10, 1949. 


This month marks the 16ist anniversary of Ralph Clayton’s birth, 
for he was born of English parentage in Bath County, Va., on February 
a0, SWE 6 3 ss 

. . .. Ralph and this nation were growing up together. When he 
was 32 vears of age . . . . young Clayton, having heard glowing accounts 
of opportunities offered in the Missouri Territory, decided to move toward 
the frontier. 

Arriving at the gateway to the West in 1820, he had to dig deep into 
the pockets of his travel-worn britches to purchase a plot of fertile acreage 
in what was known as Central Township, nine miles west of St. Louis. The 
900 acres of land was sold to him for seven dollars per acre—a total of 
$6300 .... 

He soon moved on the land he had purchased and founded a tannery 
comprising 18 vats. St. Louis was the center of the midwestern fur trade, 
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and accessibility to pelts and skins for tanning was a simple matter for the 
enterprising young man. He prospered for years until the shoe trade in 
the city reached such wide measure as to make further competition unwise. 

The tannery and a shoeshop were maintained in limited operation 
for several years, however. The final blow came in 1856 when water-power 
failed, and the tannery was finally abandoned. Clayton retired to his farm 
which alone had been a prosperous means of income for 35 years. 

During this period he had married Miss Rosana McCausland, daughter 
of another early settler who came to St. Louis County from Alabama in 
ee 

For more than ten years the couple resided in Clayton’s two-story 
log house .... 

The home was warmly lighted by a large iron lamp, the base of which 
was filled with oil or grease. The wick was a twisted rag. Candles molded 
by Mrs. Clayton provided other lighting. 

However, the first iron stove in the Clayton home caused a fire which 
in the 1840's destroyed the old log homestead, and Ralph and Rosana were 
forced to rebuild on the property northeast of Brentwood and Clayton 
road. 

Both the Claytons were religiously inclined, especially she, but Ralph 
Clayton’s religious zeal only slightly less, was more materially revealed 
through his philanthrophy. His hilltop homestead was a favorite stopping 
place for traveling preachers. He founded a Methodist church and a 
German Methodist church on his land ... . 

By 1847 [1874?] St. Louis had expanded until it had assumed the pro- 
portions of one of the leading cities west of the Mississippi river. 

A great need was felt for a separate governmental institution on the 
county level in the St. Louis area. By an act of the Missouri legislature 
in that year the county . . . . was separated from the city. 

At its sixth meeting the county court decided to hold forth tempo- 
rarily at Samuel Ecker’s resort on Olive Street road and it was about two 
years later that elderly, white-haired Ralph Clayton appeared to offer his 
proposals. His “third” proposition, finally accepted by the county, was a 
combined offer of 100 acres tendered by Clayton himself and four acres 
donated by Mrs. Cyrene C. Hanley. The subscription was valued at 
$31,000, more than $298 per acre as contrasted with the seven dollars an 
acre Clayton had paid when he came to Missouri 50 years before. 

The city of Clayton was laid out, and in 1878 the courthouse building 
was completed .... 


STEP LIGHTLY, GENTLEMEN, OR YOU MAY FALL IN 


From the St. Louis Republic, May 15, 1890(?) 


Professor Jones, the English scientist and other ‘F. R. R.’s,”’ 
“L. B. A.’s,” and “B. C. D.’s” are discussing the dangers our American gas 
well drillers are subjecting the whole population of the world to by tapping 
nature’s great gas retorts. Jones thinks the earth is a gigantic balloon, 
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held up, in part at least, by internal heat and gases and believes that a 
continual drain on nature’s great gas main will eventually exhaust the 
supply and cause the earth’s crust to break in and perhaps fall into millions 
of pieces as it collapses prior to falling into space everlastingly. It is 
reasonable to suppose that there is some foundation for the alarm this 
prophet has been sounding for the past two years. The steady belching 
forth of millions of feet of gas every hour in the day is surely causing a 
great vacuum somewhere not far beneath the surface. That the compara- 
tive thin archway over this fast emptying cavern is more than likely to 
break and cause great havoc on the surface there is but little doubt. 


AN UNUSUAL ITEM IN HISTORY OF WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
From the Liberty Tribune, March 17, 1949. 


One of the delightful features of the program was Robert Steele 
Wither’s address .... 

In speaking of the founding of the college [William Jewell] in 1849, 
Mr. Withers states that “It is doubtful if there was ever a movement in this 
community that met with such unanimous support as the effort to obtain 
a college for Liberty .... 


“In the beginning the college was not extremely denominational. 
Many men of many faiths, some with no church affiliations served on the 
first board of trustees. Among the latter was my grandfather with six 
sons to educate ... .” 

A story that illustrated how anxious were the citizens to support the 
college movement was told. It was of Grandfather Abijah who approached 
a neighbor named Sheely. The man had little money to give, but re- 
sponded with this statement: “I am interested in this movement, and 
I'll tell you what I’ll do; I have a Negro slave girl and I’ll just donate the 
girl.” 

The offer was accepted. The girl was bought and taken to the Withers 
home where she married a boy on the place and the purchase price went to 
the college endowment. 

“So it happened in the very beginning that the price of this Negro girl 
was incorporated in the college finances. It may have been the only trans- 
action of the kind,’’ Mr. Withers remarked. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


The American Historical Review, January: “John Evans’ Strange Journey 
Part I. The Welsh Indians,” by David Williams; Jbid., April: ‘John 
Evans’ Strange Journey Part II. Following the Trail,’”’ by David 
Williams. 


The American Mercury, January: ‘Mary Margaret McBride,” by Allen 
Churchill. 
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Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, January: “The Diary of Mat 
Field, St. Louis, April 2-May 16, 1839,” edited by Wm. G. B. Carson; 
“Doctor James Henry McLean and His ‘Peacemakers’ ”; ‘Gold Fever: 
The Letters of ‘Solitaire,’ Goldrush Correspondent of '49,”” by John 
Francis McDermott; “‘ ‘The Society for the Diffusion of Public Spirit’ 
in St. Louis.” 


Collier’s, February 12: ‘Meet Harry’s Boss, Bess,” by E. Asbury. 
Coronet, April: ‘Human Destiny Is Paging Truman!,” by E. A. Mowrer. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, March: ‘Webster Groves” 
[chapter]: Ibid., May: “Alexander Doniphan [chapter] (Liberty, 
Mo.).” 


Fortnightly, February: ‘‘Mr. Truman’s New Deal,” by H. G. Nicholas. 


The Georgia Historical Quarterly, March: ‘With Sherman through Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas: Letters of a Federal Soldier, Part II,” edited 
by James A. Padgett. 


Journal of the Illinois State Archaeological Society, April: ‘‘Greater St. 
Louis Society Holds Election and Programs.” 


The Midwest Journal, Winter: ‘Self Purchase by Negroes in Cole County, 
Missouri,”’ by Lorenzo J. Greene. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March: ‘Early Mormon Jour- 
nalism,” by Virgil V. Peterson; “Julius A. Wayland, Pioneer Socialist 
Propagandist,”’ by Howard H. Quint. 


The Missouri Archaeologist, April: ‘Some Prehistoric Sites along the 
Meramec River as They Appeared Fifty Years Ago,” by Edwin W. 
Mills; “‘The Stone Graves of St. Francois County, Missouri,” by 
Edward Zimmerman; “The Missouri River Bluffs at Caulk’s Creek 
in St. Louis County, Missouri,” by Leonard W. Blake. 


The Missouri Conservationist, October: ‘‘The Story of a River: an auto- 
biography of the Gasconade,” by Dru L. Pippin. 


Newsweek, March 7: ‘They Earn as They Learn,” [School of Journalism 
at the University of Missouri]. 


Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Summer, 1948: The whole number is on Stone 
County, Missouri and the Shepherd of the Hills Country. 


The Twainian, March-April: ‘Recollections of the Clemens Family in 
St. Louis When Sam Was a River Pilot,”” by Annie (Mrs. Charles L.) 
Webster. 
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